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Abstract 


The question of whether states pursue absolute or relative gains in 
international politics has divided neo-realism and neo-liberalism for quite some time 
now. Thus whereas neo-realists contend that states seek comparative advantages 
relative to other actors, neo-liberal scholars argue that they are primarily interested in 
the accomplishment of absolute individual gains. In applying social-constructivist 
ideas, however, this paper will attempt to demonstrate that such a preference for 
relative or absolute gains is not naturally predetermined, but inextricably linked to 
the continual 're-construction’ of states’ national identities and interests. In other 
words, it is political actors' own conception and definition of international relations 


which ultimately determines their concern for absolute or relative gains. 


By analyzing the decision-making process of the Truman Administration for 
using nuclear weapons against the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August 1945, this case study will show that American leaders were altogether much 
more preoccupied with achieving absolute rather than relative gains. Such absolute 
considerations were simultaneously influenced by the pressures of an anarchic self- 
help system as well as by specific domestic imperatives and the personal views of 
individual policy-makers on how to best handle international problems and 
exigencies. More concretely, American decision-makers believed that only the 
realization of absolute gains such as swift socio-economic recovery and the creation 
of a more stable and peaceful security environment would ultimately ensure their 


country's long-term international position in both absolute and relative terms. 
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Introduction 


The debate over the importance of absolute and relative gains in political 
decision-making remains a central point of contention in IR Theory.' In essence, the 
debate revolves around the question of whether states seek comparative gains over 
international rivals by enhancing their security and power relative to others (neo- 
realism), or whether they are instead primarily concerned with achieving ‘absolute 
gains' through first increasing their own domestic wealth and power (neo-liberalism). 
Whereas neo-realists and neo-liberalists accordingly disagree over states’ natural 
preferences, there nevertheless exists some consensus in that the anarchic 
environment of an international self-help system often compels states to prioritize 
relative gains, regardless of which type of gain they might have originally favoured. 
As this paper will argue, however, the historical record does not support the 
conclusion that a concern for relative gains inevitably follows from international 
anarchy.” Instead absolute gains-considerations might just as well inform the 


decision-making process of individual actors, given that the degree to which they 


* Major works in the debate include: Robert O. Keohane, After Hegemony: Cooperation and Discord 
in World Political Economy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984); Robert Powell, "Absolute 
and Relative Gains in International Relations Theory," The American Political Science Review, Vol. 
85:4 (December, 1991), pp. 1303-1320; Robert Powell, "Anarchy in International Relations Theory: 
The neorealist-neoliberal debate," International Organization, Vol. 48:2 (Spring, 1994), pp. 313-344; 
Joseph M. Grieco, "Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation: A Realist Critique of the Newest Liberal 
Institutionalism," International Organization, Vol. 42: 3 (Summer, 1988), pp. 485-507; Joseph M. 
Grieco, Cooperation among Nations: Europe, America, and Non-Tariff Barriers to Trade (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University, 1990); Duncan Snidal, "Relative Gains and the Pattern of International 
Cooperation," The American Political Science Review, Vol. 85:3 (September, 1991), pp. 701-726; John 
C. Matthews Ill, "Current Gains and Future Outcomes: When Cumulative Relative Gains Matter," 
International Security, Vol. 21:1 (Summer, 1996), pp. 112-146; David L. Rousseau, "Motivations for 
Choice: The Salience of Relative Gains in International Politics," Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 
46:3 (June, 2002), pp. 394-426. 
7 In IR Theory, "Anarchy" refers to the absence of an overarching authority or central governing body 
invested with the supreme power to universally enforce agreements and settle disputes between 
individual nation-states. For definitions of the term "Anarchy", see in particular: Oliver Daddow, 
International Relations Theory: The Essentials (London: SAGE Publications Ltd., 2013), p. 66. 
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pursue relative or absolute advantages is not an immutable feature of anarchy but, as 
social-constructivism would submit, ultimately determined by states' distinctive 
national identities and interests, in particular by how policy-makers themselves 
define the contents of their national interests according to their strategic 
surroundings. Hence analytical focus should move away from treating the issue of 
relative vs. absolute gains merely as an either/or matter and assign greater 
importance to how actors themselves perceive their national interest to be best served 


through absolute or relative gains. 


By demonstrating the primacy of absolute gains in the United States' decision 
to employ nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it will be shown that 
monocausal approaches to statesmen's underlying reasoning and motivations are 
altogether inadequate for conclusively establishing whether their decisions are 
guided more by absolute or relative gains-concerns.” Rather than concentrating on 
only one particular area, e.g. military objectives or economic profit, such primary 
level factors need to be incorporated into a profounder secondary level analysis 
which not only examines the entire scope and extent of states' foreign-policy agenda, 
but also the close interaction between domestic and international determinants. This, 
in turn, will require a broadening of the terms absolute and relative gains by not only 
identifying comparative gains or individual pay-offs, but also ideational, ideological 


and/or organizational objectives as the mainsprings of political decision-making. 


Accordingly, American leaders in 1945 were interested in the pursuit of 
decidedly absolute gains that would help them perpetuate their country's long-term 


economic prosperity and national security. The instruments for achieving these ends 


>On the inadequacies of monocausality in theorizing international relations, see John G. Ruggie, "The 
Past as Prologue?: Interests, Identity, and American Foreign Policy," International Security, Vol. 21:4 
(Spring, 1997), pp. 124-125. 
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were seen to reside mainly in the swift accomplishment of such absolute objectives 
as 1.) socio-economic recovery at home and overseas, 2.) obtaining greater political 
freedom for addressing pressing problems in world affairs, and 3.) establishing the 
structural and institutional foundations of a global order more conducive to sustained 
world peace and progressive international relations. As such, these points were not 
only functionally interdependent, but they all also presupposed a prompt and 


satisfactory termination of America's military engagement with Imperial Japan. 


In order to substantiate those observations, Part I will set out the theoretical 
framework by first revisiting neo-realist and neo-liberal views on absolute and 
relative gains. Following this, social-constructivist theories will be applied to amend 
their analytical deficiencies and offer a different perspective on that particular issue. 
Part II consists of the aforementioned historical case study, beginning with a survey 
of contending primary level motivations attributed to the Truman Administration for 
using nuclear weapons. A broader secondary level analysis will thereafter 
supplement the incomplete insights thus gained by integrating the atomic bombings 
into the wider historical context of the United States’ national and international 
policies of the time. Drawing on extensive primary source material (e.g. unclassified 
government documents; minutes of cabinet meetings; memoranda, public statements, 
memoirs, etc...) and secondary literature of a much larger scope than those accounts 
exploring but the more immediate military or diplomatic circumstances in relation to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Part III will then eventually synthesize earlier findings into 


a coherent reformulation of the absolute/relative gains-problematic in IR Theory. 


I. Theoretical Framework 


1.1 Neo-realist and Neo-liberal Views 


The terms relative and absolute gains are often employed by IR scholars as 
two discrete analytical categories characterized more by their inherent dichotomy 
than the possible interrelation of their underlying propositions. Thus neo-liberalism 
assumes states to share a natural preference for absolute or individual gains in their 
interactions with other nations, independent of those achieved by others.* More 
specifically, they are above all interested in enhancing their own national power, 
prosperity and well-being, leading them to consider matters of international import in 
"strictly individualistic terms" so as to ensure their own highest possible payoff. AS 
Jospeh Grieco succinctly recapitulated that position, neo-liberalism essentially 
expects states to "calculate costs and benefits of alternative courses of action in order 


to maximize their utility in view of [their own] preferences."° 


These views sharply contrast with those put forward by neo-realism or 
structural realism. Particularly, neo-realists contend that states' primary objective is 
"not to attain the highest possible individual gain or payoff, [but] to prevent others 
from achieving advances in their relative capabilities." Accordingly, Kenneth Waltz 
argued that since nation-states want to maintain their relative position within the 
international system in order to improve their security and thus ensure their survival, 


it is only once the latter has been assured that they can turn to "such other goals as 


Keohane, After Hegemony, p. 27. 
? Grieco, Cooperation among Nations, pp. 34-36. 
P Grieco, Cooperation among Nations, p. 35; Keohane, After Hegemony, p. 27. 
: Grieco, Cooperation among Nations, p. 39. 
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tranquillity, profit, and power."® Although offensive realists part with defensive neo- 
realism in that they regard power maximization as the main driving force in 
international politics, they likewise assert that relative gains-concerns ultimately 
outweigh absolute gains-considerations in actors’ political thinking.” Hence both 
branches of neo-realism hold that states first examine the effects of their decisions on 
their relative position vis-a-vis international rivals, and thus essentially only 


thereafter their impact on domestic and/or socio-economic matters (absolute gains).!° 


While neo-liberalists typically stress the salience of absolute gains, neo- 
realists do, however, by no means underestimate the value of absolute capabilities for 
states’ security, survival and/or power accumulation.'! Yet in contrast to neo- 
liberalism, they believe that concerns over absolute gains alone are altogether 
insufficient in accounting for states’ behaviour in international relations. 
Consequently, they not only add, but also attach greater significance to relative 
gains-considerations in their analysis. '” Although the realist contention that political 
units invariably favour relative over absolute gains is certainly disputable—and 
ultimately untenable as a general assumption about states' preferences in any 


strategic situation—, the neoliberal notion that states are insensitive to how they fare 


in relation to other nations appears even less plausible. After all, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that states are unconcerned about balance of power-relations or others' 
offensive capabilities even as they themselves are seeking to enhance their position 


within the international system. 


® Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1979), p. 126. 
* John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York, NY: W.W. Norton & Company, 
2001), p. 83. See also Randall L. Schweller, "Neorealism's Status Quo Bias: What Security Dilemma?", 
Security Studies, Vol. 5:3 (Spring, 1996), p. 101. 
ai Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 105; Jack Donnelly, Realism and International Relations 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), p. 58. 
= Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, pp. 109-110. 
= Grieco, "Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation," p. 487, 500. 
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In any event, however, it is premature to trace such a presumed sensitivity to 
absolute or relative gains to states' a priori preferences for them. Instead the latter 
must be seen as a direct function of their specific strategic environment.'* In so 
doing, Robert Powell may be right that the competitive nature of the international 
system imposes severe structural constraints on states’ activities, causing any desire 
at augmenting their absolute capabilities to often give way to more acute concerns 
over relative gains.“ Nevertheless, it would be inaccurate to infer from that reality 
that states' international surroundings will by default compel them to prioritize 
relative over absolute advantages. Relative gains-concerns undeniably play an 
important, arguably even pre-eminent role in the reasoning of individual policy- 
makers. Anarchy and the constant fear for their survival, notably how the latter might 
be jeopardized by the offensive actions of other units, after all constitute a major 
cause of anxiety in international politics. Still, anarchy alone does not prompt states 
to develop a preference for comparative gains;'” nor will the pursuit of power and 


security perforce cause them to favour relative advantages. : 


Yet such a rationale is implicit in neo-realist thought. Although prominent 
scholars such as John Mearsheimer agree that absolute considerations are important 
to political actors as well, they nevertheless dispute the neo-liberal contention that 
states are mainly driven by such concerns, given that anarchy after all guarantees 


security to be scarce and will therefore heighten "states' concerns about relative 


wl7 


gains." " However, that view betrays a fundamental misunderstanding of the very 


essence of power and national gains in inter-state relationships as Jack Donnelly has 


a Powell, "Anarchy in International Relations Theory," pp. 335-338. 
ni Ibid; see also Powell, "Absolute and Relative Gains," pp. 1303-1320. 
m Powell, "Anarchy in International Relations Theory," p. 337. 
*© cf. John J. Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future: Instability in Europe after the Cold War," 
International Security, Vol. 15:1 (Summer, 1990), p. 12, 44-45. 
” Ibid, pp. 44-45. 
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conclusively shown.'® In particular, the mere fact that states are evidently much 
concerned about their relative position must not be taken to signify that decision- 
makers will as a result invariably think of national gains in relative rather than 
absolute terms. After all, both power and security are inherently contingent on the 
development, increase and sustainability of decidedly absolute capabilities, notably 
economic prosperity and political independence.” Therefore, as Donnelly concludes, 
"the fact that power is relative does not necessarily lead states to pursue relative 


"20 Moreover, states—or rather the individuals in charge of their foreign 


gains. 
policy—may well differ over how much importance is to be assigned to the 
acquisition of either absolute or relative gains. For even though their preferences may 
indeed be shaped by their strategic environment, it nevertheless does not follow that 
states are supposedly all functionally alike in their approach to world affairs.”' Put 
differently, it is not only a question of how the international system bears upon states’ 
general attitude to relative and absolute advantages, but rather also of how actors 


essentially judge themselves that system to be one in which their national interests 


are best served by absolute or relative gains. 


Importantly, however, these two categories of national gains never exist 
entirely independent of each other. More specifically, concern for relative advantages 


has been demonstrated to often stand in direct relation to the furtherance of a long- 


1.22 


term absolute objective as well.” Thus even neo-realists have conceded that states’ 


inclination to worry over the relative distribution of material capabilities ultimately 


derives from their concern over "absolute losses", i.e. how a division of gains might 


me Donnelly, Realism and International Relations, pp. 58-63. 
* Ibid, pp. 60-61. 
*° Ibid, p. 61. 
*1 See Robert 0. Keohane, "Realism, Neorealism and the Study of World Politics," in: Robert O. 
Keohane (ed.), Neorealism and Its Critics (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1986), p. 14. 
? Don nelly, Realism and International Relations, p. 60. 
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empower rival nations to develop the capacity for threatening their own security.”* 
Thus relative advantages not only constitute the best avenue for maximizing their 
security, but also for guarding against absolute losses following a disproportionate 


increase in the power of other nations. 


Whereas neo-realism accordingly does not deny that relative gains might 
serve the accomplishment of an overriding absolute objective,“ it still clearly 
emphasises the structural limits imposed by international anarchy on_ states’ 
unhindered pursuit of such absolute gains. More specifically, it argues that since "the 
anarchic environment of international politics compels states to be concerned at all 
times with survival," this "requires that they supplant [...] absolute welfare 


25: 
" In 


maximization with the instrumental goal of relative resource maximization. 
short, absolute gains may well figure as the ultimate objective and/or logical 
preference of states, yet intense security fears nevertheless often lead them to attach 
greater value to their relative position. Even though relative gains might thus indeed 
be all about securing absolute gains or averting absolute losses, it is either way a 


concern for relative capacities that frequently shapes state relations in international 


politics. 


1.2 Absolute Gains via Absolute Objectives 


That particular view, however, is ultimately incomplete. For although 
competition over relative advantages is without doubt a central feature of 
international relations, that fact alone does not warrant the assumption that anarchy 


inevitably causes states to first consider their relative share of power within the 


= Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 105. 
7 Snidal, "Relative Gains and the Pattern of International Cooperation," p. 704; Matthews, "Current 
Gains and Future Outcomes," p. 120. 
°° Emerson M. S. Niou and Peter C. Ordeshook, "'Less Filling, Tastes Great': The Realist-Neoliberal 
Debate," World Politics, Vol. 46:2 (January, 1994), pp. 212-213. 
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international system. While it is reasonable to suppose states’ preoccupation with 
relative gains to issue from the latter's effects on their long-term absolute 
capabilities, ”° there has been given little attention to how states might ultimately not 
only seek to enhance their absolute position via relative advantages over their 
international competitors, but instead through the realization of a distinctly absolute 
gain as well. Consequently, it has become the norm in IR Theory to regard relative 
gains as states' principal instrument for ensuring or preventing absolute gains/losses. 
Yet in so doing, an important aspect of state behaviour has been left only 
insufficiently explored, to the extent that absolute gains are almost exclusively 
conceived of as a national end to be achieved through relative advantages, rather than 
being seen themselves as a means to improve both a country's absolute and relative 
position. As a result, such a limited perspective offers an inchoate understanding of 
the basic reasoning, motivations and decision-making processes behind states’ 
foreign-policy activities. In particular, it is an analytical fallacy to assume that states 
are either naturally predisposed to relative gains or that their strategic environment 
will invariably force them to replace their initial concern at absolute gains- 
maximization with more pronounced considerations in regard to the relative 
distribution of material capabilities. In reality, absolute gains may well be assigned 
an equally pivotal significance by individual policy-makers. Not only for the sake of 
obtaining an absolute gain in its own right, but rather because it are likewise absolute 
and not relative gains which they might altogether judge most expedient to 
advancing their country's over-all interests and well-being—both in present absolute 


as well as in future absolute and relative terms. 


® Don nelly, Realism and International Relations, p. 60. 
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True, Grieco may be right that states are interested in "achieving and 
maintaining relative capabilities sufficient to remain secure and independent in the 


nal However, there is no conclusive 


self-help context of international anarchy. 
empirical, much less historical basis for presuming that states will attempt to remain 
secure and independent through only focusing on their relative as opposed to their 
absolute capabilities. Instead states might consider a marked increase of their 
absolute power—not just military, but economic as well—to ultimately represent the 
most practical approach in their concurrent quest for security. In that regard, it 
simply makes no sense to expect that states will pursue wealth and prosperity only 
once the overriding goal of national security has been met. This is not to say that 
policy-makers will value the former more than the latter, but only that they might 
view them as two equally important objectives, especially since the realization of 


such an absolute goal might after all be seen as the most beneficial tool for 


guaranteeing their long-term security as well. 


Naturally, such a potential preference for absolute gains does not mean that 
states will worry less about comparative advantages as neo-liberalists once 
asserted.”* In this respect, neo-realists were arguably closer to the truth by 
maintaining that in addition to their individual gains, states must also include the 
relative advantages made by other nations into their utility function.” Importantly, 
however, the fact that decision-makers appraise their competitors’ payoffs does not 


imply that they will seek to augment their own capabilities through relative gains 


= Joseph M. Grieco, "Understanding the Problem of International Cooperation: The Limitations of 
Neoliberal Institutionalism and the Future of Realist Theory," in: David Baldwin (ed.), Neorealism and 
Neoliberalism: The Contemporary Debate (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1993), p. 303. 
8 Some key proponents of that school of thought, notably Robert Keohane, have since self-critically 
re-examined and amended that position themselves. Robert O. Keohane, "Institutional Theory and 
the Realist Challenge after the Cold War," in: David A. Baldwin (ed.), Neorealism and Neoliberalism: 
The Contemporary Debate (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1993), p. 292. 
a0 Grieco, "Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation," p. 500. 
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alone. As Powell remarked, the extent to which states pursue relative gains is after all 
inextricably related to their strategic environment, so that it will vary "from situation 


to situation."*° 


Therefore a concern for relative gains should not be assumed a 
standard feature of states’ decision-making processes, but rather be interpreted as 
something that ultimately only develops as a function of their specific international 
environment. For while in a self-help world such a propensity for relative capabilities 
might indeed sooner or later take precedence, states might nevertheless still find 
some virtue in the idea of first giving priority to the pursuit of absolute gains. At the 
very least, they might conclude that relative advantages do not represent the only 


strategy for safeguarding their survival and well-being, but that absolute gains might 


actually prove just as effective towards that end. 


In that context, a seminal question arising from the above discussion 
inevitably pertains to the exact circumstances and conditions under which a 
preference for either absolute or relative gains might ultimately be formed. As Robert 
Jervis noted, however, that area is presently still in need of a more factual 
investigation and analysis, given that research has thus far largely been carried out 
only "at the level of theory and prescription, with much less attention to when 


decision-makers do in fact exhibit relative gains-concerns."*! 


Yet if the dynamics 
determining actors' decisions to secure relative gains have only been insufficiently 
covered, the same is even more true with regard to the circumstances that might 
prompt them to prioritize absolute goals. More than that, it is often not even 
appreciated to begin with that absolute gains-considerations might likewise be of 
paramount importance in their relations to other nations. That absolute gains do 
2 Powell, "Anarchy in International Relations Theory," p. 336. 

3? Robert Jervis, "Realism, Neoliberalism, and Cooperation: Understanding the Debate," /nternational 
Security, Vol. 24:1 (Summer, 1999), p. 47; Robert Jervis, "Realism, Game Theory, and Cooperation," 


World Politics, Vol. 40:3 (April, 1988), p. 335. 
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matter in many critical and defining a situation, however, therefore constitutes one 
particularly relevant aspect of states' decision-making which this paper will attempt 


to illustrate in a more detailed and exhaustive manner. 
1.3 Social-constructivism 


By shifting analytical focus to absolute rather than (merely) relative gains- 
considerations, social-constructivism provides an especially useful and instructive 
approach to such fundamental questions as why or when states will confer greater 
importance to absolute gains in their foreign affairs.” In so doing, however, core 
neo-realist assumptions about the nature and distinctive characteristics of the 
international system need not necessarily be invalidated in terms of their explanatory 
power and contributions to the study of /nternational Relations. Accordingly, social- 
constructivism does not per se dispute the neo-realist contention that states are goal- 
driven entities concerned above all else with their own survival and well-being.** 
Likewise, it cannot be denied that fears over how the latter might be compromised by 
the relative advantages of international rivals often causes states to protect their 
position at the expense of others.*# Contrary to established neo-realist thought, 
however, social-constructivism would argue that the mere fact that states compete in 
a self-help world does not in and of itself induce a preference for relative gains. The 


reason for this is that the national identities and interests from which states’ concerns 


as Major constructivist publications include: Nicholas Onuf, World of our Making: Rules and Rule in 
Social Theory and International Relations (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1989); 
Alexander Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social Construction of Power Politics," 
International Organization, Vol. 46:2 (Spring, 1992), pp. 391-425; Alexander Wendt, Social Theory of 
International Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999); Martha Finnemore, National 
Interests in International Society (New York, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996); Maja Zehfuss, 
Constructivism in International Relations: The Politics of Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002). 
e Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations, p. 36; Waltz, Theory of International Politics, pp. 91-93; John 
J. Mearsheimer, "The False Promise of International Institutions," International Security, Vol. 19:3 
(Winter, 1994-1995), p. 11. 
= Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 105. See also Jonathan Mercer, "Anarchy and Identity," 
International Organization, Vol. 49:2 (Spring, 1995), p. 231. 
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for absolute and/or relative gains derive are not irreversibly given, but rather subject 
to constant change and _ internal revision. Thus simply because states have 
throughout most of human history acted in a selfish manner does not mean that they 


‘ ‘ : 36 
are bound to do so in future interactions as well. 


Yet even if one accepts states to have a largely egoistic identity, this likewise 
does not indicate that they are only able to conceive of their interests in relative 
terms. Just as identities are not stable, neither are state interests totally ‘immune’ to 
ideational transformation and reformulation, notably since they are after all first and 
foremost a ‘matter of interpretation’.*” Hence although survival, security, wealth, 
independence, etc. will arguably always form the main objectives of states in 
international politics, the means and ways which they determine most suitable to 
accomplishing these ends may nevertheless considerably vary from state to state and 
period to period.*® Put differently, states are very well capable of ‘constructing’ their 
interests to include different scenarios and avenues by which to realize them, a 
process which as such may be said of constituting but the natural corollary of their 
distinctive national identity and the way they see themselves in relation to other 
nations.” From this it follows that absolute gains might be given preeminent 


significance if policy-makers essentially believe themselves that such absolute goals 


a Mercer, "Anarchy and Identity," pp. 231-233; Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, p. 21. 
2 Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, pp. 238-243, 314, 363-364. For a detailed discussion 
of structural change and collective identity in international relations, see Wendt, Chapter 7, pp. 313- 
369. Martha Finnemore has also produced a particularly revealing study on the transformative 
nature of state interest. Martha Finnemore, National interests in International Society (New York, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1996). 
7 Jutta Weldes, "Constructing National Interest," European Journal of International Relations, Vol. 
2:3 (September, 1996), p. 279. 
38 This is one area where constructivists differ among themselves about the dynamics of interest 
formation. Thus whereas Alexander Wendt sees the latter primarily as the result of inter-subjective 
interaction, Jutta Weldes attaches somewhat greater significance to the cultural and historical 
contexts in which individual state identities and interests are shaped. See Weldes, "Constructing 
National Interest," p. 280. 
° Martin Griffiths, Terry O’Callaghan and Steven C. Roach, International Relations: The Key Concepts 
(London/ New York: Routledge, 2008), p. 51. 
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will ultimately best serve their nation's over-all security and prosperity. Relative 
gains might still matter greatly, but it are absolute capabilities, not shifts in the 
comparative advantages among nations, which states might then regard as the most 


expedient instrument for securing their most vital interests. 


As noted earlier, state interests do not exist outside the wider social 
environment in which actors operate. Specifically, as Alexander Wendt observed, 
"actors do not have a ‘portfolio’ of interests that they carry around independent of 
social context; instead, they define their interests in the process of defining 
situations."“" Since states are strongly influenced by their social interactions with 
other nations, their interests as well as the methods for realizing them are likewise 
constituted in direct response to the structural constraints and demands imposed on 
them by their international surroundings.”! It is that fundamental process of interest 
formation which is key to understanding why states might favour relative or absolute 
gains in their relationships with other political entities. Thus a profounder knowledge 
of the various factors conditioning that process of interest development is 
indispensable in clarifying if, when or to what extent policy-makers will allow 
considerations about their absolute capabilities to dominate discussions on matters of 


supreme national import. 


On that note, constructivism not only proposes to explore the social 
construction of states' identities and interests, but to include the historical, ideational 
and contextual influences on their appreciation of international relations as well.*? In 


particular the notion of how statesmen define themselves the scope and contents of 


i Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," p. 398. 
“Tan Hurd, "Constructivism," in: Christian Reus-Smit and Duncan Snidal (eds.), The Oxford Handbook 
of International Relations (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), p. 303. 
” See in particular Weldes, "Constructing National Interests"; Finnemore, National Interests in 
International Society; and Peter J. Katzenstein, The Culture of National Security: Norms and Identity 
in World Politics (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1996). 
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their national interests, i.e. in what specific areas do they primarily locate these 
interests (security, wealth, territorial acquisition, etc.), provides a valuable analytical 
tool and interpretative basis for examining the strategies employed by them to satisfy 
these needs. In international politics, this means that states' actions may never be 
fully grasped without due recognition of how the particular strategic, political, social 
and/or cultural context in which they act ultimately bears upon their own views and 
definition of what exactly constitutes such a national interest to begin with. More 
specifically, one needs to consider that states' behaviour is, as Ian Hurd put it, 
"premised on their understanding of the world around them,....their own beliefs about 
the world, the identities they hold about themselves and others, and the shared 
understandings and practices in which they participate."*° Accordingly, their 
handling of world affairs may not be representative or typical of a supposedly unitary 
state behaviour across all nations and strategic settings as some neo-realists 
maintain;* nor is it solely a logical reaction to the competitive and anarchical 
structures of the international state system.” Rather the framing and implementation 
of their foreign-policy agenda is part of an ongoing process of consciously re- 
constructing and re-inventing their national identities and interests relative to their 
particular international environment. As Legro writes, states’ foreign policies are 
after all simultaneously "shaped by pre-existing dominant ideas and their relationship 


to experienced events."*° 


In that regard, constructivist emphasis on the formation of different state 


identities and interests is perfectly reconcilable with the neo-realist claim that states 


si Hurd, "Constructivism," pp. 312-313. 
“See Mearsheimer, "The False Promise of International Institutions," p. 48; Mearsheimer, The 
Tragedy of Great Power Politics, pp. 10-11, 17-18. 
ia Powell, "Anarchy in International Relations Theory," pp. 329-334. 
ae Jeffrey W. Legro, Rethinking the World: Great Power Strategies and International Order (\thaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 2005), p. 4. 
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are power-seeking and interest-calculating entities.*’ Yet in addition, constructivists 
also draw attention to how policy-makers construe themselves the sources and 
contents of these interests, and this essentially not only to explain their genesis and 
ideational development, but above all to illustrate "the possibility that different 
constructions of states could lead to radically different types of states and patterns of 
state behaviour."** Since state interests are thus in significant part contingent on 
social contexts as well as on actors’ distinctive perception of defining situations, this 
prompts the conclusion that neither are the strategies by which they will seek to meet 
and protect these interests—.e. through absolute or relative gains—independent of 
their social environment and the way they themselves judge these gains to impact 
upon their country's over-all well-being.” Put differently, state interests and the 
methods used to achieve them do not exist separately from the values and meanings 
assigned to them, but are constantly evolving and re-defined according to individuals’ 
unique interpretation of the geopolitical conditions surrounding them. Consequently, 
relative gains might thus not by default be seen as the only approach to ensuring vital 


interests and objectives, be they security, prosperity, influence or all of them at once. 


1.4 Alexander Wendt's Self-Help/Other-Help Antinomy 


Regarding the problematic of absolute vs. relative advantages, one may, 
moreover, also gain further valuable insights by drawing an analogy with Alexander 
Wendt's discussion of the self-help/other-help-antinomy. In essence, Wendt therein 
contends that the competitive self-help character of the international order is not 


given by nature, but man-made as a result of process and interaction, so that it could 


se Hurd, "Constructivism," p. 310. 

** Ibid. 

= Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," p. 398. 
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ultimately be re-made into a less aggressive one as well.°’ The main thrust of that 


position is perhaps best rendered by the following statement: 


Base self-help is not given exogenously to process....self-help and power-politics do 
not follow logically or causally from anarchy and that if today we find ourselves in a 
self-help world, this is due to process, not structure. There is no logic of anarchy 
apart from the practices that create and instantiate one structure of identities and 
interests rather than another one; structure has no existence or causal powers apart 
from process. Self-help and aggression are institutions, not essential features of 


anarchy. Anarchy is what states make of it."*! 


Self-help is thus ultimately but a product of the actions and practises developed by 
human beings and, at the same time, sustained by their own definition of 
international anarchy. Since the conduct of international relations is socially 
constructed,”* there could accordingly emerge other types of anarchy characterized 
by less frequent recourse to war and aggression than the generally assumed 
"Hobbesian" one.”? While it may prove difficult for states to escape the pressures 
exerted on them by the latter, it is nevertheless not entirely inconceivable that other 
forms of anarchy might at one point come to replace it, given that what kind of 
anarchy prevails is after all in large part dependent "on the conception of security 


[that] actors have" and "on how they construe their identity in relations to others."°* 


Yet if anarchy is not an immutable feature of international politics, then 


arguably much less so are the different types of gains which states will pursue within 


Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, p. 183. 
= Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," pp. 394-395. 
ike Zehfuss, Constructivism in International Relations, p. 40. 
°? Wendt identifies three possible cultures of anarchy: an aggressive "Hobbesian" anarchy of intense, 
near-constant enmity between states; a restricted "Lockean" anarchy of rival states exercising some 
self-restraint and respecting other nations’ sovereignty; and a peaceful "Kantian" anarchy in which 
non-violence and mutual assistance are considered the norm in inter-state relationships. See Wendt, 
Social Theory of International Politics, pp. 246-312. 
ee Zehfuss, Constructivism in International Relations, p. 40. 
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it. To recognize this fact, however, one need not necessarily subscribe to the idea that 
the present self-help system could indeed be substituted with a less competitive one. 
Rather the above analogy merely serves to show that just as different national 
identities and interests might produce foreign-policy practices more beneficial to the 
establishment of a less intensive security environment,” so too can these different 
identities and interests generate other than invariably relative concerns in states' 
relationships to other nations. Even in a world in which self-help is a prevalent 
characteristic of state interactions, that condition does not mandate a predisposition 
for relative gains all by itself. Just as self-help and aggression are not a necessary 
feature of anarchy,*° neither are relative gains-considerations a self-evident and 
logical consequence of self-help. Although that principle may indeed be firmly 
ingrained in inter-state relations, it need nevertheless not per se induce a preference 
for comparative advantages, but might ultimately just as well work itself out through 
the realization of absolute gains instead. In sum, relative gains do not a priori inform 
the reasoning and decision-making of individual actors; they only do so if they are 
widely held to best assist the accomplishment of a state's pre-defined objectives 
and/or national interests. By implication, it is possible that relative gains-concerns 
might thus not weigh predominantly in states' global affairs and designs, but that the 
explicit pursuit of an absolute goal might instead be regarded most advantageous to 


guaranteeing their long-term domestic and international position. 


°° Ibid, p. 41. 
7 Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, p. 249. 
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II. Historical Analysis 
2.1 Primary Level Analysis / Literature Review 


Drawing on mainly constructivist theory, the subsequent case study sets out 
to determine the extent to which ‘absolute’ and 'relative' concerns influenced the 
decision-making process of the Truman Administration for releasing nuclear devices 
over the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945. In so doing, it 
will become apparent that American decision-makers clearly valued the realization 
of absolute objectives over any specific relative gains-considerations. In the process, 
a number of relevant questions will need to be addressed in greater detail, notably 
such as: What were the primary reasons and/or ulterior motives which governed that 
decision? Were they mainly dictated by relative gains vis-a-vis international rivals or 
rather informed by the accomplishment of an overriding, absolute objective? And: 
how did such a correlation between short-term and long-term goals impact upon the 


reasoning of individual policy-makers? 


Before turning to these questions, however, it is necessary to first revisit the 
principal motivations traditionally ascribed to the Truman Administration for 
employing nuclear weapons. In that regard, academic debate on the atomic bombings 
has undeniably produced a myriad of conflicting theories that sharply differ in terms 
of their underlying propositions, historiographical significance, analytical soundness 
and methodological falsifiability.~” As such, they all largely form part of a primary 
level analysis that mostly investigates the more immediate motivations of American 
authorities. At the same time, however, some of them also provide the conceptual 


basis for the secondary level analysis in the next chapter that seeks to transcend the 


°” For a critical overview of the historiographical debate on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, see J. Samuel 
Walker, "Recent Literature on Truman's Atomic Bomb Decision: A Search for Middle Ground," 
Diplomatic History, Vol. 29:2 (April, 2005), pp. 311-334. 
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solitary focus on individual reasons by examining in how far the decision to use 
atomic bombs ultimately also related to considerations of a more universal and less 


one-dimensional nature. 


2.1.1 Military Imperatives 


The arguably most often cited reason by 'orthodox' scholars for detonating 
atomic bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki pertains to the American need for 
bringing the Pacific war to a swift conclusion.”® Following Nazi Germany's surrender 
on 8 May 1945, American military forces were still engaged in a gruelling conflict in 
East Asia which to many contemporary observers seemed poised to rage on with 
unbridled ferocity for an unspecified period of time. Consequently, American leaders 
felt an increasing urgency for finally achieving total victory over an intransigent 
enemy which even after three years of relentless warfare, large-scale devastation, 
socio-economic deprivations and an unbearably high toll in both civilian and military 


casualties vehemently refused to admit to its defeat.” Unwilling to accept an 


160 


"unconditional surrender" on American terms,°! Japanese decision-makers instead 


focused all their energy, men and resources on denying the Americans additional 


operating bases for attacking Japanese cities. As a result, American troops met with 


ci Major ‘traditional’ interpretations on Hiroshima and Nagasaki have been provided by: Robert H. 
Ferrell, Harry S. Truman: A Life (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 1994); Robert P. 
Newman, Truman and the Hiroshima Cult (East Lansing, MI: Michigan State University Press, 1995); 
Thomas B. Allen and Norman Polmar, Code-Name Downfall: The Secret Plan to Invade Japan—And 
Why Truman Dropped the Bomb (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1995); Robert J. Maddox, 
Weapons for Victory: The Hiroshima Decision (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 1995); 
Wilson D. Miscamble, The Most Controversial Decision. Truman, the Atomic Bombs, and the Defeat of 
Japan (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 
°° The nation's urban population had been subjected to an intensive carpet bombing campaign that 
had left entire areas in near total ruin. Moreover, the country was also in danger of being cut off 
from vital supplies and materials as a result of the US Navy's interdiction of nearly all shipping to 
Japanese harbours. See Richard B. Frank, Downfall: The End of the Imperial Japanese Empire (New 
York, NY: Penguin Books, 1999), pp. 20-82; 149-163. 
®° The Allies "unconditional surrender"-policy essentially called for the complete elimination of 
German and Japanese militarism through foreign occupation, disarmament, the prosecution of war 
criminals, and the payment of reparations. See Maddox, Weapons for Victory, pp. 12-13. 
** Allen and Polmar, Code-Name Downfall, pp. 263-266; Maddox, Weapons for Victory, pp. 84-85. 
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especially fierce resistance as they attempted to seize the strategically important, yet 
heavily fortified islands of Iwo Jima and Okinawa.” Although both islands were 
eventually captured, the prohibitively high number of fallen GI's made American 
officials realize even more how costly a prolonged war, in particular a full-scale 
assault on the southern Japanese island of Kyushu scheduled for November 1945, 


would presumably turn out to be. 


It was in light of these bleak and discouraging prospects, notably the desire to 
avoid the death of countless American servicemen in an invasion of the Japanese 
homeland,” that many historians find plausible explanation for why the Truman 
Administration resorted to nuclear warfare. Following the widely perceived 
exhaustion of viable alternatives for concluding the war expeditiously,” American 
leaders grew increasingly convinced that only a tremendous psychological shock 
would be capable of bringing the intractable Japanese war machine down once and 
for all.°° Seen from this perspective, the detonation of nuclear weapons was 
ultimately but an extension of the area bombing campaign against Japanese cities 


that had sought to break the enemy's fighting spirit through an application of sheer 


67 


military force.’ More specifically, it was an attempt to eliminate whatever 


® On the battles of Iwo Jima and Okinawa, see: Eric Hammel, Iwo Jima: Portrait of a Battle: United 

States Marines at War in the Pacific (St. Paul, MN: Zenith Press, 2006); and Bill Sloan, The Ultimate 

Battle: Okinawa 1945—The Last Epic Struggle of World War II (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 

2007). 

= Newman, Truman and the Hiroshima Cult, pp. 3-6. 

“On casualty projections, see in particular: Dennis M. Giangreco, "Casualty Projections for the 

Invasions of Japan, 1945-1946: Planning and Policy Implications," Journal of Military History, Vol. 

61:3 (July, 1997), pp. 521-582. 

* Alternative options ranged from a peaceful settlement over intensified saturation bombing to an 

eventual collapse of the Japanese economy. Michael Kort, The Columbia Guide to Hiroshima (New 

York, NY: Columbia University Press, 2007), pp. 82-92; 104-106. 

os Henry L. Stimson, "The decision to use the atomic bomb," Harper's Magazine (February, 1947), pp. 

105-107; "Notes of the Interim Committee Meeting, Thursday, 31 May, 1945." Source: RG 77, MED 

Records, H-B files, folder no. 100. http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB162/12.pdf 

[accessed 5 August 2014]. 

°7 On the American Air Bombing Campaign against Japan, see: Michael S. Sherry, The Rise of 

American Air Power: The Creation of Armageddon (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987); 
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capabilities Imperial Japan still had left at its command for resisting defeat, hoping 
that by decisively shifting the relative material balance in favour of the United States, 
Japan's over-all ability for making war would be radically diminished as well. This, 
in turn, would then likewise secure an absolute gain, or rather avoid the suffering of 
an absolute loss, by saving the lives of many American combatants and East Asian 


civilians in the process. 
2.1.2 Domestic Concerns 


In addition to military objectives, American decision-makers were also 
influenced by certain domestic reasons. One such consideration allegedly concerned 
the need for recovering the financial costs of the Manhattan Project—*the research 
programme by which the country's leading scientists and engineers had endeavoured 
to develop an operational nuclear device ahead of enemy countries.’” Yet although 
such considerations must not be dismissed out of hand, thoughts on the financial pay- 
offs of the Manhattan Project were ultimately, however, hardly representative of the 


over-all motivations of US officials. 


By contrast, concerns in regard to public morale and opinion played a 
somewhat more pronounced role. Above all the potentially dire long-term 
implications of a protracted conflict on national sentiment and social cohesion, 
especially on the American people's willingness to keep up the demanding war effort 


indefinitely, were duly registered by their leaders.’ As Secretary of War Henry 


Barrett Tillman, Whirlwind: The Air War against Japan 1942-1945 (New York, NY: Simon and 
Schuster, 2010). 
ise Kort, The Columbia Guide to Hiroshima, p. 106; Maddox, Weapons for Victory, p. xi. 
* Dennis D. Wainstock, The Decision to Drop the Atomic Bomb (Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 
1996), p. 40. 
is Initially it was feared that Nazi-Germany might succeed in devising an atomic bomb ahead of the 
United States. On the origins of the Manhattan Project, see Richard Rhodes, The Making of the 
Atomic Bomb (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1986). 
te Newman, Truman and the Hiroshima Cult, pp. 3-4. 
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Stimson later remarked, the US government could not possibly have justified any 
more fatalities in the face of public opinion once it would have become known that it 
had in fact possessed the means for averting such a national tragedy in the first 
place.” This and concerns that the United States might eventually experience a 
nation-wide battle fatigue as well were consequently of more than merely secondary 
importance to ruling authorities.’ On that note, it was thus likewise the prevention of 
an ‘absolute loss' which figured as an added incentive for bringing the war to a 


speedy conclusion. 


2.1.3 Ideological Motivations 


Some historians have also called attention to racial prejudices in regard to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki.”* In that context, it is certainly true that many Americans 
had a particularly low opinion of the Japanese race as a result of the brutality 
exhibited by its armed forces in occupied territories.’° Ever since Pearl Harbour there 
had, moreover, also existed a distinct retaliatory attitude towards the Japanese that 
was only further amplified by the much publicized reports on the mistreatment of 
American prisoners in Japanese captivity.’° Again, however, a careful reading of the 
available documentary evidence does not substantiate the conclusion that such a 


purported wish at retaliation acted as a central motivation for releasing atomic bombs 


over Japan. 


Stimson, "The decision to use the atomic bomb," p. 106. 
? John D. Chappell, Before the Bomb: How America Approached the End of the Pacific War 
(Lexington, KY: The University Press of Kentucky, 1997), pp. 39-41. 
™ In particular Ronald T. Takaki, Hiroshima: Why America Dropped the Bomb (Boston, MA: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1995), pp. 93-100. 
e Chappell, Before the Bomb, pp. 23-38. In that regard, President Truman once characterized the 
Japanese people as "savages, ruthless, merciless and fanatic." "Truman Diary Entry, 25 July, 1945." 
Printed in: Robert H. Ferrell, Off the Record: The Private Papers of Henry S. Truman (Columbia, MO: 
University of Missouri Press, 1980), p. 55. 
7° ) Samuel Walker, Prompt and Utter Destruction: Truman and the Use of Atomic Bombs against 
Japan (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2004), pp. 31-32. 
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In comparison, ideological considerations of an altogether different order did 
assume a much more pre-eminent significance. More specifically, American policy- 
makers regarded their "unconditional surrender"-policy not only as an efficient 
instrument for dismantling Japan's material war-making capacities, but for 
simultaneously also eliminating the very spirit of Japanese militarism and 
imperialism which had fuelled that capacity to begin with.’’ As long as the latter 
would not be decisively discredited as a legitimate means for pursuing Japan's 
national interests in its relations with other sovereign nations, American authorities 
were categorically opposed to any arrangement which failed to guarantee that Japan 
would never again pose a threat to international peace and stability.” Since 
intercepted military cables on Japanese preparations for a final, nation-wide stand, 
however, clearly indicated that its leaders would not ground arms of their own 
volition,” it was expected that their acquiescence could only be obtained once they 
themselves would cease to believe in the success of a prolonged armed resistance.*° 
Only then would it be possible to re-order Japanese society along the lines of a 


political philosophy no longer rooted in the idea of racial superiority and the legality 


of subjugating other people.*! 


a Maddox, Weapons for Victory, pp. xii-xiii, 15. 
- Ibid, pp. xii-xiii; 12-13; Miscamble, The Most Controversial Decision, pp. 12-13. Allied resolve on 
this point was further reaffirmed in paragraph 6 of the Potsdam Declaration issued on 26 July, 1945. 
Document available online at: http://www.ndl.go.jp/constitution/e/etc/c06.htm! [accessed 4 August 
2014]. 
” On the Japanese military build-up prior to Hiroshima, see: Douglas J. MacEachin, The Final Months 
of the War with Japan: Signals, Intelligence, U.S. Invasion Planning, and the A-Bomb Decision 
(Washington, D.C.: Center for the Study of Intelligence, 1998), pp. 5-10; and Edward J. Drea, 
MacArthur's ULTRA: Codebreaking and the War Against Japan, 1942-1945 (Lawrence, KS: University 
Press of Kansas, 1992), pp. 202-225. 
a See, for instance, ""MAGIC" - Far East Summary No. 494 (SRS 494), 27 July, 1945." Source: Record 
Group 457, "Record of the National Security Agency," NARA. Printed in: Kort, The Columbia Guide to 
Hiroshima, p. 274. 
Maddox, Weapons for Victory, p. xii. 
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Since conventional warfare had as yet been unable to achieve that goal,** 


American policy-makers reckoned that only the aforementioned ‘psychological 
shock' would be able to undermine the inveterate military doctrine which presently 
still obstructed a peaceful settlement with the Japanese government.*° Hence it was 
not only victory on the political and military, but likewise on the ideological front 
which significantly informed the United States' decision to conclude the war with 
nuclear weapons. The importance of accomplishing such an ‘absolute’ goal through 
eradicating a corrosive political philosophy must accordingly not be underestimated 
in any analysis of the atomic bombings. What's more, that objective actually went far 
beyond the purpose of defeating Japanese militarism merely for its own sake, given 
that it was, on a secondary level, also inextricably linked to absolute gains- 


considerations of a much wider, international scope. 


2.1.4 Geopolitical Considerations 


Finally, it is imperative to also briefly explore the revisionist allegation that 
America did not use atomic bombs to shorten the war with Imperial Japan, but rather 
that in view of mounting tensions within the Great Alliance, it ultimately did so in 
order to enhance its relative position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. More specifically, it 
was supposedly hoped that by pre-empting its entry into the Pacific war, Russian 
leaders would be denied a stronger bargaining position in the territorial re-shaping 
and/or ideological re-alignment of both the East Asian and East European political 
landscape. This so-called "Atomic Diplomacy"-hypothesis, first advanced by 


historian Gar Alperovitz,™’ accordingly argues that the destruction of Hiroshima and 


a Walker, Prompt and Utter Destruction, pp. 27-34. 
a Stimson, "The decision to use the atomic bomb," pp. 105-106. 
** Gar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 
1965); Gar Alperovitz, The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb and the Architecture of an American 
Myth (New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1995). 
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Nagasaki above all served to 'impress' upon Soviet leaders the awesome military 
power recently acquired by the United States, trusting that such an exhibition of 


sheer military might would ultimately make them more compliant partners in 


international affairs.*° 


In response to these assertions, there can be no doubt that a collision of 
interests between both powers was judged unavoidable in some areas.*° Also, the fact 
that the atomic bomb might provide the US government with a not immaterial 
leverage in future dealings with Moscow was likewise duly recognized.*’ However, 
that was not the principal reason why it dropped atomic bombs over Japan. For one, 
American decision-makers did not believe that political and/or ideological 
divergences had to inexorably result in a situation in which armed conflict was of 
necessity bound to overshadow their relationship with the Russians.** Secondly, 
American diplomacy was surely not contingent on armament capabilities alone, but 
was arguably even more influential in terms of the material assistance and financial 


aid it could offer to or, for that matter, withdraw from the Soviet government.*” 


®° Other notable revisionist historians who partially reaffirmed Alperovitz's contentions include: 
Martin J. Sherwin, A World Destroyed. Hiroshima and the Origins of the Arms Race (New York, NY: 
Vintage Books, 1987); Kai Bird and Lawrence Lifschultz, "The Legend of Hiroshima," in: Kai Bird and 
Lawrence Lifschultz (eds.), Hiroshima’s Shadow: Writings on the Denial of History and the 
Smithsonian Controversy (Stony Creek, CT: Pamphleteer's Press, 1998); Tsuyoshi Hasegawa, Racing 
the Enemy: Stalin, Truman, and the Surrender of Japan (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 2005). 
°° David McCullough, Truman (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1992), pp. 455-460. 
- High-ranking US officials indeed professed views that the atomic bomb might also significantly 
bear upon their relations with the Soviet government and that, as Henry Stimson put it, the United 
States thereafter "held all the cards" for handling the Russians more efficiently. See "Henry L. 
Stimson, Diary Entries of 14 and 15 May, 1945." Henry Stimson Diary, Manuscripts and Archives, Yale 
University Library. http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB162/7.pdf [accessed 28 July 
2014]. 
™ Maddox, Weapons for Victory, pp. 159-161; John L. Gaddis, Strategies of Containment. A Critical 
Appraisal of American National Security Policy during the Cold War (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1982/2005), p. 16; David Reynolds, From World War to Cold War. Churchill, Roosevelt, and the 
International History of the 1940s (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), pp. 271-273. 
oF "Henry L. Stimson, Diary Entry of May 14, 1945," op. cit. The diplomatic friction that resulted from 
the temporary suspension in May 1945 of the US' economic Lend-Lease programme, of which the 
Soviet Union was a major beneficiary, also clearly highlights Russia's reliance on American assistance. 
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Finally, the mere fact alone that policy-makers such as Secretary of State Byrnes 
trusted that the atomic bomb would "make Russia more manageable" does not lend 
validity to the claim that altering the relative balance of power between both 
countries was consequently the chief motivation for attacking Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki.” As will be seen, that decision was rather indeed primarily guided by the 
need of quickly ending the war in the Pacific, notably as it would essentially only 
thereafter be possible for American authorities to address in earnest any matters 
relating to post-war international affairs—including the resolution of whatever 
grievances existed with the Soviet Union. Accordingly, Tsuyoshi Hasegawa's 
contention that by employing atomic bombs, the United States sought to compromise 
Russia's bargaining position does not hold up to closer historical scrutiny, if only 
because American officials had after all on several occasions clearly advocated a 


participation of the Soviet Union in the war.” 


Altogether, nuclear weapons were thus not used to merely achieve a 
comparative advantage over the Soviet Union. Instead America's relative position 
vis-a-vis the latter was of at best ancillary relevance to that decision, notably since it 
was the defeat of the Japanese Empire which was before anything else regarded as 
the one seminal and indispensable factor upon which all subsequent developments 


and international relations fundamentally depended. 


Wilson D. Miscamble, From Roosevelt to Truman. Potsdam, Hiroshima and the Cold War (Cambridge: 
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Albert L. Weeks, Russia's Life-Saver: Lend-Lease Aid to the U.S.S.R. in World War II (Lanham, MD: 
Lexington Books, 2004). 
9° "ames F. Byrnes, 'Conversation with Leo Szilard,' May 1945," in: Gar Alperovitz, The Decision to 
Use the Atomic Bomb, p. 6. 
** Michael Kort, "Racing the Enemy: A Critical Look," in: Robert J. Maddox (ed.), Hiroshima in History: 
The Myths of Revisionism (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 2007), pp. 190-198. 
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2.2 Secondary Level Analysis 


It is legitimate to say that none of these monocausal motivations for 
employing nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki is ultimately compelling 
enough to explain that decision all by itself. Instead they all formed, to varying 
degrees, part of a much larger process working towards the achievement of a higher 
absolute end. Accordingly, it is essential to more thoroughly examine in how far 


exactly that decision fitted in to the over-all agenda of American policy at the time. 


In so doing, it will be shown that American reasoning was altogether not 
shaped by merely relative gains-considerations, but instead by objectives of a less 
tangible order which especially when analysed against their broader historical 
background ultimately figured all the more prominently in American leaders’ 
decision-making process. More specifically, relative gains-concerns were widely 
seen as but one of many aspects of America's much more ambitious, overarching 
grand strategy for the post-WWII world order. In particular, US officials discerned 
an intricate interplay between current events and domestic considerations on the one 
hand, and domestic concerns and future international developments on the other. As 
a result, a secondary level analysis of the decision to use nuclear weapons at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki will need to investigate the functional interaction between 
1.) the perceived necessity to end the Pacific war at the earliest possible moment on 
account of that objective being an indispensable prerequisite for domestic 
consolidation and economic recovery, and 2.) the cessation of hostilities 
simultaneously also serving as a necessary precondition for successfully engaging 
other pressing issues of geopolitical import. Starting from that premise, it will be 
argued that American authorities expected to encounter substantial difficulties in 
meeting the various challenges and exigencies of a re-structured international system 
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unless a prompt termination of the war with Japan were to allow them the time, 
power and resources to satisfy both their nation's domestic interests, as well as for 
laying the structural and institutional” foundations of a more peaceful global order 


modelled on mainly American ideas and visions. 
2.2.1 Domestic Rehabilitation 


All things considered, it is only reasonable and in keeping with the common 
pressures of modern state governance that in their decision to use nuclear weapons, 
American policy-makers should also have contemplated the long-term effects of 
current international developments on matters that ultimately went far beyond the 
scope of military operations alone. Such considerations were, however, not indicative 
of a supposedly ulterior motive for obtaining relative gains vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. Instead a timely conclusion of the Pacific campaign was judged to be of 
seminal importance to America's long-term national interests on an infinitely more 
complicated scale, one which consequently assumed an all the more critical standing 
in their thinking. As seen earlier, a repeatedly invoked reason for why an expeditious 
end to the war was sought was the need to save the lives of American soldiers who in 
the event of an open-ended conflict were believed to before long fall victim to the 
Imperial Army as well. Although historians still debate the exact number of 
American losses that would have been incurred in an invasion of J apan,” there can 


be no doubt that conflicting casualty projections notwithstanding, American officials 


* John J. Mearsheimer defines institutions as "a set of rules that stipulate the ways in which states 
should cooperate and compete with each other." Mearsheimer, "The False Promise of International 
Institutions," p. 8. 
2 Walker, "Recent Literature on Truman's Atomic Bomb Decision," pp. 315, 318, 321-325, 333; 
Barton J. Bernstein, "Reconsidering 'Invasion Most Costly’: Popular History Scholarship, Publishing 
Standards, and the Claim of High U.S. Casualty Estimates to Help Legitimize the Atomic Bombings," 
Peace and Change, Vol. 24:2 (April, 1999), pp. 220-248. 
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had ample reason to assume that the total body count might well reach unacceptable 


: 4 
proportions.” 


Yet as significant as casualty estimates undeniably were, an early ending of 
the Pacific struggle on American terms was ultimately not only from a military 
standpoint deemed vital for their citizens’ well-being. In addition, domestic problems 
and concerns were arguably just as pivotal to their reasoning, and this essentially not 
only because of their repercussions on the American society as a whole, but also on 
account of their close interrelation with processes of a much wider, geopolitical 
reach. Particularly, American authorities worried that with each additional month the 
war went on, America's all-out economic transition from war to peace-time 
production would likewise have to be further postponed, notably as funds and 
resources allocated to ongoing combat operations could then still not be entirely re- 
committed to the establishment of a stable and thriving post-war economy. In that 
regard, US policy-makers perfectly realized how crucial a healthy economy 
ultimately was not only for America's domestic prosperity, but also for meeting its 
international obligations and demands.” The Second World War had propelled its 
industrial production to unprecedented heights and, in the process, had helped it to 


attain a level of economic growth not seen since before the Great Depression.” Yet 


4 WIPC 361/1, 'Details of the Campaign Against Japan,' 15 June, 1945." Printed in: MacEachin, The 
Final Months of the War with Japan, Appendix C; "Minutes of Meeting held at the White House, 18 
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149-157; "Henry L. Stimson, 'Memo for the President: Proposed Program for Japan,’ 2 July, 1945." 
U.S. Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States: The Conference of Berlin (The 
Potsdam Conference), 1945, Vol. | (Washington, D.C.: US Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 888- 
892. On this issue, see also Maddox, Weapons for Victory, pp. 69-71; Merrill (ed.), Documentary 
History of the Truman Presidency, pp. 510-526; Robert P. Newman, "Hiroshima and the Thrashing of 
Henry Stimson," The New England Quarterly, Vol. 71:1 (March, 1998), pp. 26-27. 
- Harry S. Truman, Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. Year of Decisions, Vol. | (New York, NY: Signet 
Books, 1965), pp. 249-252. 
© "Economic Consequences of War on the U.S. Economy," /EP Publications, February 2012 (Institute 
for Economics and Peace: Washington, D.C.), pp. 7-9. http://economicsandpeace.org/wp- 
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the ghosts of economic recession still haunted the minds of many government 
officials entrusted with the shaping of America's economic policies.”” Accordingly, 
acute concerns in relation to economic welfare and stability occupied their thoughts 
to no small degree, so that the requirement of at last placing their society on a sound 
socio-economic foundation was given even greater priority by them. After all, many 
questions in regard to an uncertain future remained to be clarified.”* For instance, 
could the more disciplined domestic order by which the New Deal had promised to 
curb unfettered capitalism and protect individuals from arbitrary deprivation be 
maintained after the war?”” How would the relationship between government and big 
business, between private and public consumption thereafter be organized?'°° Would 
returning veterans find ample job opportunities and decent housing?'°! And, 


critically, could increasing labour tensions be prevented from affecting other vital 


910 


areas such as investment and corporate pricing * In short, it was expected that 


whatever grand designs the United States might have for the post-war world would 
ultimately be unable to carry any truly substantial weight in international affairs if it 


essentially failed to first consolidate its own domestic position through initiating in 


content/uploads/2011/09/The-Economic-Consequences-of-War-on-US-Economy.pdf [accessed 7 
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59:3 (September, 1999), pp. 600-623. 
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due course the proper steps for a strong, viable and resilient economy to back its 


internationalist agenda. 


In that context, it is important to think of political decision-makers not merely 
in the sense of one-dimensional beings concerned with only one specific set of 
problems while simultaneously remaining oblivious to others. Thus no matter how 
pertinent combat activities in East Asia, projected casualty figures or relations with 
Russia featured in American deliberations, it is only logical that the latter should 
likewise have been informed by considerations of domestic prosperity and stability. 
After all, reports drawn up by the Treasury Department provided American leaders 
with meticulous analyses of not only the present state of the American economy, but 
above all also highlighted the dangers involved in overly deferring the transition 
from a war-time (command) economy back to a free-market consumer society. 
Especially fears of wide-spread inflation were a commonplace concern among 
economic advisors. !” Moreover, President Truman was always anxious to have a 
balanced national budget, a reality to which ultimately not only the massive 
drawdown of American forces in the immediate post-war years,'”° but also his 


frequent meetings with the Director of the Budget, Harold Smith, clearly speak to.'”° 


The domestic ramifications of an extended engagement in the Pacific on 
America's fiscal and budgetary situation—notably due to the high military 


expenditures on planning, personnel and armaments—'“’thus hardly escaped the 


*°3 See Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep: My Years in Public Life, 1941-1969 (New York, NY: Harper 


and Row, 1971), p. 126. 
*° Robert H. Ferrell, Harry S. Truman and the Cold War Revisionists (Columbia, MO: University of 
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President's mind.'”’ Specifically, Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson!” not only 
estimated that pressures for keeping wages and prices in check might further 
increase, !!° but also reckoned that for the duration of the war, restrictive economic 


measures such as price ceilings, rationing and high taxes would have to remain in 


11 
] 


effect as well, thus causing civilian life to continue being "lean and difficult" for 
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the average American citizen. ~ In addition, rationing also prevented the large fund 


of personal savings in government bonds and bank deposits from being released back 
into the marketplace, ''* with the result that the ensuing monetary shortage kept 
consumer spending low and, by likewise not encouraging a private investment 
boom,''* ultimately failed to provide civilian society with a powerful engine of 
sustainable economic growth.''> Hence a war that threatened to drag on well into 
1946''° was viewed to only further detract from establishing an expansive post-war 


economy. Such a development would prove particularly damaging if ultimately not 
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inflation but deflation were to hamper a smooth return to favourable peace-time 
conditions, notably as only the cessation of military operations would free the 
capacities for conducting a comprehensive federal reconstruction programme to 
increase civilian income and create sufficient employment opportunities through 


public works. '1’ 


While Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall consequently warned that a 
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democracy could not bear a protracted war, ~ Truman later also acknowledged that 


although the United States had been spared the wide-scale devastation of many 
European nations, American decision-makers were likewise faced with the "sizeable 
problem of reconversion to peacetime production as soon as facilities became 
available."'!° In particular, the US government was cognizant of the fact that changes 
in regard to America's war production would soon have to be effected, especially 
with a view to reducing total output of war equipment and armaments. After all, 
economic transition could only succeed if there existed at least some reasonable 
prospect that future military enterprises would not once again interfere with civilian 


production, notably by demanding a re-orientation of American resources and 
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facilities to the needs of continuous warfare in the Pacific.“ In 1945 war production 


still made up half of the GNP; and economic planners expected that it would already 


21 


take at least a year to return to full civilian production.'* Thus economic 


reconversion could only be undertaken if America's material capabilities would 


“7 "The Road to Tokyo," p. 55. As Truman's presentation of the "Full Employment Bill" to Congress in 
September 1945 demonstrates, the President was indeed intent on not losing any more time in 
committing "the federal government both to full employment and to a policy of compensatory 
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indeed first serve the overriding goals of full employment, increased civilian 
production and sustainable economic growth,'”” without concurrently still having to 
cope with the onerous burdens exacted upon American society by costly military 
operations against an intractable adversary half way around the world. As Robert 
Higgs concluded, the over-all success of that tremendous endeavour inherently 


depended "on the expeditious abandonment of the government's command-and- 


control apparatus and the return to resource allocation via the price system."'”* 


Barring complete victory in the Pacific, no such relaxation of governmental 


restrictions on civilian production could take place, so that a genuine reflation of the 


nation's market-oriented economy would ultimately have to be delayed as well.'”4 


A swift conclusion of hostilities was, however, not only deemed beneficial to 
America's economic condition. Rather it was also indispensable for facilitating the 
recovery of other nations, if only because it would enable American decision-makers 
to finally re-shift their international preoccupation to matters of equal urgency 
elsewhere, for instance to the necessity of reconstructing Europe's war-battered 
infrastructures and restoring its shattered economic and socio-political systems. '*° 
Importantly, however, the accomplishment of such an absolute goal was not merely 


considered an end in itself; instead economic rehabilitation was also directly related 


2 "The Road to Tokyo," pp. 1-2. 
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to the sensitive issue of America's own long-term national security. More 
specifically, rather than only conceiving of security as something that is best derived 
from relative strategic advantages as most realists would contend, American policy- 
makers believed that national security would ultimately be more durably ensured by 
first putting in place the structural frameworks required for operating powerful and 
efficient economies, both at home and over-seas.'”° After all, the extent to which a 
country's military prowess is contingent on a robust economy has not only just been 
grasped since scholars have taken to more systematically explore the correlation 
between these two variables in the historical rise and fall of great powers.” Rather 
that understanding also came as a self-evident realization to American leaders who at 
the time strove to underwrite their country's internationalist agenda with a solid 
domestic order founded on the principles of free-market enterprise and economic 
growth. Truman himself arguably best expressed that conviction when he later 
pointedly observed that "military strength is dependent on a strong economic system 


and a strong industrial and productive capacity."!”* 


Yet on a deeper level, US officials also recognized that only national 
prosperity would afford them the freedom to devote their undivided attention and 
resources to the daunting task of creating a better, more peaceful and less war-prone 
world order by recasting international politics along American ideas and designs. A 
healthy economy was therefore from the outset seen as an indeed quintessential 


component of America's foreign policy, if only because such an absolute gain would 
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also act as the central bedrock from which to pursue the arguably even more elusive 
goal of permanent and unthreatened national security. In line with imperial 
consolidation theories,'”” American leaders thus thoroughly appreciated the need for 
the United States to as quickly as possible enter a process of structural transformation 
and socio-economic consolidation that would enable it to not only solidify its hard- 
earned gains,'*” but to likewise realize its more sweeping ambitions of efficient 
global governance and increased economic interdependence. Since such plans, 
however, presupposed a sufficient degree of internal stabilization, social harmony 
and consumer-oriented productivity in the United States itself, only a complete re- 
alignment of its national policies to the grim realities of world politics would permit 
them to affect the course of international relations in a universally beneficial 
way—their own security and long-term well-being included. As Robert Gilpin 
remarked, no great power can after all afford to concentrate indefinitely on armed 
might and security alone, notably since strategic preoccupation with military 
endeavours might always run the risk of absorbing too great a share of a nation's 
capacities and thus ultimately prevent its leaders from turning their attention in due 


time to more productive investments. '*! 


Altogether, secondary level-considerations therefore provide an additional 
explanation for why American policy-makers regarded an early termination of the 
Pacific conflict not only in terms of the lives of American servicemen it would save, 
but also in light of the accelerated rate by which the country would be able to see 
through its transition to a prospering civilian society as a seminal and key objective 


of US policy at the time. By the same token, American reasoning in 1945 also runs 
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counter to Grieco's argument that "the major goal of states in any relationship is not 
to achieve the highest individual gain, ....[but] to prevent others from achieving 


132 


advances in their relative capabilities. More concretely, it were not relative gains 


that were seen as the most expedient instrument to "remain secure and independent in 


'33 Instead 


the self-help context of international relations" as Grieco further maintains. 
the government's emphasis on economic power indicates that absolute rather than 
relative capabilities were held to best guarantee not only the country's long-term 
prosperity, but its national security as well. In addition, American thinking also 
partially invalidates Kenneth Waltz's supposition that "in crucial situations, the 
ultimate concern of states is not for power but for security." '*4 Although security and 
the preservation of their international position may indeed be states' highest 
objectives, it does nevertheless not follow from that conclusion that, as Waltz argues, 
wealth, power, and tranquillity can in general only be sought once security has been 
achieved.'* As the American decision-making process reveals, the quest for genuine 
national security was not merely reduced to relative considerations vis-a-vis 
international rivals. Instead it was the attainment of absolute economic power by way 
of establishing both domestic and international structures conducive to social 
harmony and economic growth which was believed to most consistently improve the 
chances for unimpaired security. Put differently, security from external threats 
against the United States' territorial integrity and vital interests was considered to be 


contingent not primarily or exclusively on short-term relative advantages, but rather 


to issue in the long run from America's own capability to produce and maintain an 
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absolute gain in the form of economic stability and prosperity on the national as well 


as on the international level. 


2.2.2 International Peace 


Peace in the Longer Term 


Throughout the final months of WWII, the necessity of bringing the conflict 
with Japan to an early conclusion so as to focus America's energies and attention on 
the establishment and preservation of a less antagonistic international order 
undoubtedly constituted a major driving force in US foreign policy. As a result, the 
shared aspiration of accomplishing such an absolute gain dominated the reasoning of 
American authorities in nearly every single respect, including their decision to 
employ nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Arguably most reflective of 
their intention to fashion a more stable international system was the paramount 
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importance which they conferred to the creation of the United Nations.” In so 


doing, however, their goal was not merely to set up another supra-national body 


along the lines of the ill-fated League of Nations that had operated in the inter-war 


years. '*! Instead it was proposed to this time build a truly universal organization that 


was genuinely capable of preventing the repeated violation of international norms 
and arrangements by powerful revisionist states. Accordingly, it was agreed that the 
international community would have to not only anticipate the resurgence of 


nationalist ideologies, but also restrain the more general tendencies towards 
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belligerent behaviour which many nations were assumed to intrinsically possess.'** 


In close relation to this stood the need of developing appropriate mechanisms for 
averting another socio-economic breakdown of the global market system." ” Hence 
the inception of international institutions such as the World Bank and the IMF was 
deemed of particular significance to ensuring financial stability, facilitating 
economic cooperation, promoting inter-state trade, and redressing the inherent 
shortcomings of the world economy. “° At the same time, the elimination of unfair 
international competition in favour of free trade and open markets was seen key to 
inhibiting the renewed formation of extremist forces eager to exploit economic crises 
for provoking yet another inter-state confrontation over natural resources and/or 


territorial boundaries. '*! 


Thus reflections on devising practicable measures for bolstering international 
peace and security, operating a less volatile market system, fostering cooperative 
diplomacy and the peaceful settlement of international disputes, and encouraging the 
cultural understanding between societies were all central to the thinking of the UN's 
founding fathers. !** Accordingly, the UN Charter laid particular emphasis on 


international arbitration and the prevention of or timely response to any "threats to 
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the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression."'“* As Paul Kennedy noted, 
its framers essentially hoped to redesign some of the most basic structures of 
international politics by giving "the new entity a broader remit to address the 


economic, social and cultural reasons that it believed drove people toward 


conflict."!"“4 


Consequently, Truman and his advisers were likewise intent on getting the 
project of a United Nations-organization finally under way. Already as a Senator 
Truman had been known for his outspoken support of President Roosevelt's 
internationalist approach to world affairs,'*° arguing that the United States "could not 
possibly avoid the assumption of world leadership after this war," especially since 


his country had "failed before to give a genuine peace" and must therefore "not 


1146 


repeat the blunders of the past. In his first address to Congress as President, he 


again reaffirmed the need for creating a strong United Nations,'*’ grounded in his 
deep-seated conviction that America could no longer remain detached from global 
developments.'** These views were further reflected by his efforts to obtain Soviet 
approval for such an international body despite the latter's reservations over some of 


its more sensitive provisions. “° Although sharing Ambassador Harriman's suspicions 


oe "Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations" (New York, NY: United Nations, 1945). 
Document available at: http://www.un.org/en/documents/charter/ [accessed 23 July 2014]. 

si Kennedy, The Parliament Of Man, pp. 45-46. 

For instance, Truman acted as an important influence on the drafting of the so-called B?H? 
resolution in which Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch and Lister Hill already as early as 1943 advocated 
the establishment of a post-war international organization. McCullough, Truman, p. 337. 

° Ibid. 

Marry S. Truman, 'Address Before a Joint Session of the Congress,' 16 April, 1945." Document 
available at: http://www.trumanlibrary.org/ww2/stofunio.htm. [accessed 24 July 2014]. 

ve Miscamble, From Roosevelt to Truman, pp. 22-24. 

Notably on the subject of Russian votes at the United Nations' foundation conference in San 
Francisco, the presidency of the conference as well as in particular on the trusteeship of liberated 
territories. See Truman, Memoirs, pp. 40-41. 
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on Moscow's reluctance to comply with internationally agreed principles,'*’ Truman 
was nonetheless anxious for Russia to sign off on what he hoped would become an 
efficient international machinery for avoiding war and keeping the peace. Without 
such a global architecture, he believed that the international community would 


forever be "doomed to the fear of destruction."!*! 


At the same time, Truman was determined not to let Soviet intransigence on 
other contentious geopolitical issues interfere with America's over-all commitment to 
the United Nations.'°? As Truman explained to Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in 
late April, he had every intention of following through with the UN irrespective of 
any difficulties in relation to other matters.!°* Altogether, however, he sought to 
smooth over any major disagreements between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, notably as the cementing of diplomatic ties was considered crucial to the 
collaboration of both superpowers within the new supra-national organization.'** On 
that note, Joseph Davies, former Ambassador to Russia, told Winston Churchill that 
Truman was indeed much troubled by the recent deterioration in Russian-American 
relations,’ informing the British Prime Minister that “he [Truman] conceives it to 
be the duty of the three nations which won the war to leave honourably nothing 


undone in an effort to solve their differences, and through continued unity make 


*° "Averell Harriman, 'A Barbarian Invasion of Europe,’ May 1945." US Department of State, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1945, Vol V, Europe (Washington, D.C.: US Government Printing 
Office, 1967), p. 234. 

= Truman, Memoirs, pp. 301-302. 

Notably with regard to the redrawing of Poland's territorial frontiers and the reshuffling of its 
provisional government. See Miscamble, From Roosevelt to Truman, pp. 107-111, 118, 120, 145, 155- 
158, 211. 

ai McCullough, Truman, p. 460. 

=e "Harry S. Truman, ‘Letter to Eleanor Roosevelt,’ 10 May, 1945;" "'Appointment Sheet,' 19 May, 
1945;" "Diary Entry, 22 May, 1945." All Documents printed in: Robert H. Ferrell, Off the Record: The 
Private Papers of Harry S. Truman (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 1980), pp. 22, 31, 35. 
oa Truman, Memoirs, p. 290. 
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possible a just and durable peace structure.”'*° Consequently, it was with this 
intention that Truman dispatched Harry Hopkins to Moscow in order to restore 
Soviet leader Joseph Stalin's faith in the United States' willingness to welcome 


Russian participation in a reformed world order.'>’ 


That wish to strengthen the 
fledgling United Nations by maintaining multilateral cooperation was, moreover, 
also reiterated by Truman in his conversations with the American delegation 
attending the San Francisco Peace Conference in June 1945. Thus Truman stated that 
we "ought to strive for an organization to which all nations would delegate enough 


power to prevent another war," in particular as their non-cooperation would make it 


impossible to truly secure the peace of the world for future generations. °° 
Peace in the Short Term 


If the United Nations expressed the long-term American hope for an effective 
international machinery to prevent territorial aggression and promote multilateral 
cooperation, US policy-makers nevertheless also discerned threats of a more 
immediate order to international peace and stability. Truman identified such threats 
foremost in connection with the need for a swift rehabilitation of the war-torn 
European continent.'*’ Hence he discussed that matter frequently in tandem with 
America's ongoing military engagement in the Pacific, linking a speedy victory over 
Imperial Japan all but directly to European economic recovery and the necessity of 


keeping its people from pledging their allegiance to divisive populist movements 


*® "The Davies Mission to London," Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, The 
Conference of Berlin (The Potsdam Conference), 1945, Vol. | (Washington, D.C.: US Government 
Printing Office, 1960), pp. 64-65. 

7 "The Hopkins Mission to Moscow," Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, The 
Conference of Berlin (The Potsdam Conference), 1945, Vol. | (Washington, D.C.: US Government 
Printing Office, 1960), pp. 21-62. 

se Truman, Memoirs, pp. 301-303. 

— Truman, Memoirs, pp. 262-265. 
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empowered by the desperation and material destitution surrounding them.’®’ As 
Secretary of War Stimson reported, such concerns above all arose over the danger of 
entire European nations falling victim to mass famine and pestilence in the following 
winter. Stimson in particular feared that such adverse conditions could easily give 
rise to political revolution and communist subversion, thus making it all the more 


vital for the United States to assist European populations avoid such a much dreaded 


161 


scenario. The same sentiment was echoed by Assistant Secretary of State Dean 


Acheson when he warned that the situation in Europe and East Asia "threatens the 


' 


very foundations, the whole fabric of the world which we have known," notably 


since due to financial and power systems no longer properly operating, the whole 
industrial and social life of Europe had "come to a complete and total standstill.""©” 
Economic depression and social strife were therefore not only assumed to contribute 


to the dissemination of communist ideology, but to also offer fertile breeding 


grounds for "spontaneous class hatred to be channelled by a skilful agitator."!°? 


Truman likewise fully appreciated the gravity of these issues, arguing that "the 


reconstruction of Europe was a matter that directly concerned us" and that "we could 


not turn our back on it without jeopardizing our own national interests."'™ 


However, food shortages were not the only impediment to a more stable 


international system. Of equal danger was the widespread threat of "pent-up fanatical 


*°° David F. Schmitz, Henry L. Stimson: The First Wise Man (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 


2001), p. 180; Truman, Memoirs, p. 262. 
a "Henry Stimson to President Truman, 16 May, 1945." President's Secretary File, Harry S. Truman 
Papers, Box 157 (Harry S. Truman Library: Independence, Missouri). 
*©2 "'Dean Acheson testimony before the US Senate, June 12, 1945." US Senate, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 79th Congress, 1st Session (Washington, D.C: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1945), pp. 19-21, 48-49. 
#8 "Joseph C. Grew, 'Memorandum to the President,’ 27 June 1945." US Department of State, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, The Conference of Berlin (The Potsdam 
Conference), 1945, Vol. | (Washington, D.C: US Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 267-280. 
si Truman, Memoirs, p. 60. 
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nationalism." Although Truman was sympathetic to the fact that aggressive acts 
were often waged in the name of national liberation and freedom, he was also 
apprehensive of demagogic leaders utilizing these conflicts to merely satisfy their 
own lust for power and prestige. In that regard, Truman was particularly disturbed by 
the apparent readiness of some nations to immediately risk another war on the heels 
of the one they had just barely survived, above all over lost territories and frontier 
changes. Accordingly, this "unreasoning urge to resort to force rather than to submit 
to the orderly procedure of negotiations" altogether constituted another problem 


demanding prompt and decisive resolution. ss 


Everywhere from Europe to Africa, the Middle East and East Asia, the 
international community was thus confronted with economic deprivation, ethnic 


dislocation, shattered political structures, civil wars and revolutionary movements, 


167 


and struggles for national independence.’ As American leaders knew, however, a 


solution to these problems would certainly not come about all by itself. Instead it 
would involve a lengthy and coordinated effort, as well as a substantial amount of 
resources and diplomatic assistance to help people overcome these indeed formidable 


challenges. a 


That an expeditious end of the Pacific war was critical to the realization of 
their absolute goal of greater international stability accordingly held true on two 
accounts. For one, there could be no lasting peace unless the military power of Japan 


had been completely eliminated,'™ both with regard to its material capacities and the 


i Truman, Memoirs, pp. 264-265. 


Truman, Memoirs, p. 265. 

Melvyn P. Leffler, For the Soul of Mankind: The United States, The Soviet Union, and the Cold War 
(New York, NY: Hill and Wang, 2007), pp. 57-69. 

*°8 Thomas G. Paterson, Meeting the Communist Threat: Truman to Reagan (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1988), pp. 39-41. 

a "Harry S. Truman, 'Special Message to Congress on Winning the War with Japan,' 1 June, 1945." 
http://www. presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=12221%20%5b [accessed 25 July 2014]. 
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expansionist doctrine of political militarism it was premised on. Yet in addition, only 
the eventual cessation of hostilities in East Asia would also allow the United States 
to thoroughly engage some of the more serious issues outlined above. It was 
precisely such reasoning which influenced former President Herbert Hoover's 
analysis on the need for rapidly concluding the war with Japan. In a memorandum to 
Truman that was subsequently passed on to other high-ranking officials,'”” Hoover 
carefully illustrated the far-reaching consequences that a protracted conflict would 
have on America's ability to properly address the manifold challenges still lying 
ahead of it. As well as entailing an enormous loss of human and material resources, 
Hoover argued that an extended military campaign would also severely detract from 
the US government's capacity to support other countries in making a quick economic 
recovery.'’' Moreover, he cautioned that it could likewise abet Russian expansion 
and the spread of international communism in general.'”” Although Hoover adduced 
these points mainly so as to persuade the Truman Administration to reconsider its 
unconditional surrender-policy in favour of extending more lenient peace terms to 
the Japanese—a matter on which most US authorities were unwilling to compromise 
for fear that the mere prospect of a conditional surrender might cause Japanese 
leaders to not only push for even milder terms and thereby further delay the end of 


hostilities,'”* but also since it would not fulfil the overriding American objective of 


°° Dennis M. Giangreco, "A Score of Bloody Okinawas and Iwo Jimas: President Truman and Casualty 


Estimates for the Invasion of Japan," in: Robert J. Maddox (ed.), Hiroshima in History: The Myths of 

Revisionism (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 2007), pp. 92-95. 

ay copy of the Hoover memorandum was attached to a memorandum sent to the War 

Department's Office of the Chief of Staff. "Memorandum to General Hull, 1 June, 1945." Printed in: 

Martin J. Sherwin, A World Destroyed. Hiroshima and the Origins of the Arms Race (New York, NY: 

Vintage Books, 1987), pp. 350-353. 

*” Ibid. 

3 | Samuel Walker, Prompt and Utter Destruction, pp. 319-320. On that issue, see also the 

arguments made by Brig. Gen. George A. Lincoln against revising the US' "unconditional surrender"- 

policy. "Memorandum from Chief of Staff George C. Marshall to the Secretary of War, 15 June, 

1945." Source: Record Group 107, Office of the Secretary of War, Formerly Top Secret 

Correspondence of Secretary of War Stimson ("Safe File"), July 1940-September 1945, box 8, Japan. 
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eradicating Japanese militarism as a future threat to world peace— 
memorandum nevertheless clearly highlights some of the more delicate issues that 
the United States would have to grapple with if the war were to rage on indefinitely. 


Regardless of whether other top-level personnel agreed with Hoover's assessment or 


17 
not, 2 


the essential point is that the deleterious ramifications of an open-ended 
struggle were in any event duly appreciated by civilian and military leaders alike. As 
a result, they came to assume an ever more important standing in their endeavour to 


end the war by whatever means available. 


This was especially true for the perceived need of halting the diffusion of 


totalitarian Communist movements and regimes.'”° 


Importantly, however, that 
objective was not only equated with achieving relative gains over one state in 
specific, notably the Soviet Union. Rather it was also seen as a vital step to securing 
an absolute gain in its own right, a seminal part of the wider picture to forestall the 
rise and strengthening of any forces that might before long pose a danger to 
America's vision for a world order of peaceful international relations. '7” 
Consequently, it was not so much a question of denying rival states relative 
advantages than of countervailing the empowerment of an ideological concept 
believed to be rife with the potential for future conflict. It were largely considerations 


such as these, and thus not a desire at demonstrating the bomb's extraordinary power 


to "induce the Soviets to exchange territorial objectives" as Martin Sherwin 


Document Available at: http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB162/18.pdf [accessed 4 
July 2014]. 
"Ibid. 
ne See, for instance, the response to the Hoover memorandum by General George A. Lincoln. 
"General George A. Lincoln to General Hull, 4 June, 1945." Source: Record Group 165, Records of the 
War Department General and Special Staffs, American-British-Canadian Top Secret Correspondence, 
Box 504, ABC 387 Japan (15 Feb. 45). http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB162/13.pdf 
[accessed 28 July 2014]. 
ne Truman, Memoirs, pp. 264, 282-284; Paterson, Meeting the Communist Threat, pp. 40-41, 43. 
Paterson, Meeting the Communist Threat, pp. 4-5, 8-10, 18, 40. 
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argues,'’* which were ultimately of far greater significance to American motivations 
for using nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki in order to obtain an 


unconditional Japanese surrender. 


On that note, Sherwin is therefore correct that "not only the conclusion of the 
war but the organization of an acceptable peace seemed to depend [...] upon the 
success of the atomic attacks against Japan."'”” Yet he is mistaken that the initiation 


of that peace first and foremost relied upon Soviet compliance with American 


180 


intentions for the post-war world order. ~~ Instead American statesmen agreed that 


the United States essentially first had to be given the freedom, power and resources 
necessary for carrying that ambition into practice to begin with, notably by turning 
their undivided attention to economic recovery at home and overseas as well as to the 
establishment and proper functioning of the international structures and institutions 
needed to stabilize that peace in the years thereafter. Viewed from this perspective, 
Stimson's reference to the atomic bomb as some sort of diplomatic 'master card’ 
might accordingly not only have been made with the supposedly ulterior motive in 
mind of extracting territorial concessions from Russia.'*' Stimson'®’ rather also 
regarded the bomb as a powerful tool for shortening a gruelling war whose 


conclusion was after all deemed imperative for helping America successfully resolve 


the many other political complexities and socio-economic exigencies of the time.'** 


is Sherwin, A World Destroyed, p. 194. 

ai Sherwin, A World Destroyed, p. 220. 

Ibid. See also Gar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam (New York, NY: Simon 
and Schuster, 1965) and, more recently, Tsuyoshi Hasegawa, Racing the Enemy: Stalin, Truman, and 
the Surrender of Japan (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University, 2005). 

a "Henry L. Stimson, Diary Entries of 14 and 15 May, 1945." Henry Stimson Diary, Manuscripts and 
Archives, Yale University Library, Henry Lewis Stimson Papers. 
http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB162/7.pdf[accessed 28 July 2014]. 

*® In that context it should be remembered that Stimson was himself not disinclined to modifying 
unconditional surrender in the hope of thereby receiving an early Japanese capitulation. See Sean 
Langdon Malloy, Atomic Tragedy: Henry L. Stimson and the Decision to Use the Bomb against Japan 
(New York, NY: Cornell University, 2008), p. 121. 
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Like Truman, Stimson genuinely believed in the possibility of permanently friendly 


relations with the Soviet Union.!** 


To that end, however, it was vital to first create an 
international environment more amenable to the reaching of negotiated settlements 


with the Soviet leadership than the present one, one which ultimately only an early 


termination of the Pacific war could truly provide. 


As Stewart Patrick noted, a central theme among US policy-makers was the 
belief that America would be key to guaranteeing world order.'** Accordingly, it 
would fall mainly upon the United States itself to protect the institutions of an "open, 
rule-bound order in which sovereign nations could cooperate to advance shared 


peace and prosperity."!*° In other words, global security was believed to inherently 
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rest on American might and power. Yet as the devastation of Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki shows, American might was also thought of as an indispensable 
prerequisite for inaugurating that new era of a global peace in the first place. More 
specifically, the atomic bombs were seen as a practical expedient that would enable 
the international community to finally leave behind the agonies and ruin brought 
about by the self-destruction of an intrinsically flawed and unstable international 
system, and to instead dedicate their common energies and efforts to the sole purpose 
of building a better and more peaceful order on the ashes of the old one. This was, in 


essence, what Truman meant when he subsequently wrote that "dropping the bomb 


ended the war, saved lives and gave the free nations a chance to face the facts."'88 


8 "John J. McCloy, 'Memorandum of Telephone Conversation with the Secretary of War,' 19 May, 
1945." The Papers of John J. McCloy (Amherst College: Amherst, MA). 
ae Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. 98-99. 
°° Ibid. 
*87 Franz Schurmann, The Logic of World Power: An Inquiry into the Origins, Currents and 
Contradictions of World Politics (New York, NY: Pantheon, 1974), p. 68. 
a "Harry. S. Truman, ‘Letter to Professor James L. Cate,' 31 December, 1952." President's Secretary 
File, Harry S. Truman Papers, Box 112 (Harry S. Truman Library: Independence, Missouri). 
http://www.trumanlibrary.org/whistlestop/study collections/bomb/large/documents/pdfs/7- 
7.pdf#z0om=100 [accessed 28 July 2014]. 
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That "amid the shambles of a world breaking down," humanity was "desperately in 
need of a machinery not only to deal with international disputes but also to provide 
assistance and encouragement to peoples in their peaceful aspirations." '*° This 
conviction of an American responsibility to help rid the world of tyranny, fascism 
and belligerent aggression had long since been a staple of Truman's political 
philosophy. '”° Already in 1944 he had admonished that the catastrophes of past 


wl9I 


global conflicts must not "engulf the world a third time. More than that, he 


professed it to be divine will that his nation "assume leadership in world affairs to 


preserve the peace."!”” 


This idealistic, almost missionary zeal may indeed have been 
inflated or naive, possibly even misplaced altogether. Still, it was at the very heart of 
what Truman believed;'”? it explains his strict and uncompromising adherence to 
America's "unconditional surrender"-policy vis-a-vis Japan; and thus also provides 
the key to understanding for why in addition to saving the lives of American 


servicemen he was ultimately so anxious to bring the Pacific conflict to an early 


conclusion through the employment of nuclear weapons. 


To accomplish that ultimate absolute objective of a more peaceful security 
environment, Truman was convinced that massive military power against Imperial 
Japan would be unavoidable for overcoming what he thought to be the last major 
obstacle to international peace and stability.'”* In so using the atomic bomb to close 


mankind's darkest chapter and open a new, hopefully less violent one, American 


“e Truman, Memoirs, p. 265. 


Miscamble, The Most Controversial Decision, pp. 24-25. 

"t "Harry S. Truman, 'Speech in Toledo, Ohio,' 14 June, 1944." Source: Truman Papers, Senatorial 
and Vice Presidential Files (Henry S. Truman Library: Independence, Missouri). 

wae Harry S. Truman quoted in Miscamble, The Most Controversial Decision, p. 25. 

On this issue, see also in particular Deborah W. Larson, Origins of Containment: A Psychological 
Explanation (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), pp. 140-146. 

= Despite his idealism, Truman was after all also enough of a Realpolitiker to appreciate the 
potential effectiveness of military power for realizing some of these idealistic ambitions. Ibid, p. 140; 
see also Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation: My Years in the State Department (New York, NY: 
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leaders were fully aware of the terrible consequences that their actions would 
entail,'”> notably that the destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki would cost 
thousands upon thousands of innocent civilian lives and likely be branded by 
international opinion as a war crime of the most atrocious kind. At the same time, 
however, they also worried that failure to hasten the end of WWII might before long 
result in the advent of an equally dismal international situation. Accordingly, this 
was why they believed that their chosen path of ‘creation by destruction’ was 
altogether the right one for realizing their absolute objective of constructing an 
international system more likely to prevent nation-states from engaging in a similarly 
catastrophic conflict than the one they themselves had decided to conclude with an 


act of unrivalled military force of their own. 


ve Truman, Memoirs, p. 462. See further "Interim Committee Minutes, 31 May, 1945." Printed in: 


Michael Kort, The Columbia Guide to Hiroshima and the Bomb (New York, NY: Columbia University 
Press, 2007), pp. 181-184. 
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Ill. The Primacy of Absolute Gains 


3.1 Construction of Reality 


The degree to which absolute or relative gains-concerns dominate the 
decision-making processes of international actors is thus ultimately to be located as 
much in influences of the first (individual) and second (domestic structures) image as 
in state responses to the forces and constraints of the third (systemic) image, i.e. their 


strategic environment.'”° 


The reason for this is that even though the pressures 
resulting from an anarchical self-help system may indeed be most influential to how 
states behave in world politics, their leaders are nevertheless still free to choose 
themselves the means and methods by which to advance their national interests 
within it. In other words, powerful states possess a not insignificant amount of 
agency over how exactly they will seek to secure their international position. More 
specifically, it is at core a question of whether their national identity, political culture 
or world view will cause them to perceive their international surroundings as being 
inevitably characterized by near perennial power rivalries, in which scenario zero- 
sum attitudes to international politics will likely prompt a preference for relative 
gains; or whether they will, on the other hand, conclude that not relative but absolute 
gains are altogether more conducive to accomplishing their objectives, yet without 
arguably engendering as much geopolitical friction as struggles over comparative 


advantages typically inspire.’?” 


*® On Kenneth Waltz's analysis of the three images determining the conduct of international 


relations, see Kenneth N. Waltz, Man, the State, and War: A Theoretical Analysis (New York, NY: 
Columbia University Press, 1959, 2001) and Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Long 
Grove, IL: Waveland Press Inc., 1979, 2010), especially pp. 18-78. 
7 For constructivist interpretations of the formation of state preferences and national interests, see 
in particular Ronald L. Jepperson, Alexander Wendt, and Peter J. Katzenstein, "Norms, Identity, and 
Culture in National Security," in: Peter J. Katzenstein (ed.), The Culture of National Security: Norms 
and Identity in World Politics (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1996), pp. 33-75; John G. 
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In the case of the early Truman Administration, the dispositions of individual 
decision-makers (first image) as well as domestic imperatives for swift economic 
recovery (second image) must therefore not be misconstrued as merely secondary or 
‘reductionist’ factors on America's foreign-policy agenda. Rather these influences of 
the first and second order were ultimately as much determinative of America's 
behaviour as the structural demands imposed on it by an anarchical self-help system 
precisely because their underlying motivations could after all be directly traced back 
to statesmen's shared conceptions of the destructive and self-seeking tendencies 


endemic to that system. 


Instead of 'allowing' anarchy to continue dictating international developments 
upon them or being forced to constantly re-adjust their own national policies to the 
realities thus created, American leaders decided to no longer define domestic 
prosperity and security merely in terms of something that will supposedly only 
derive from a better relative position within the international system. More 
concretely, they also conceived of these attributes, notably economic power and 
institutionalized security, as viable instruments for profoundly reshaping the 
structures of that order so as to ultimately obtain an even higher degree of security 
and well-being in the long term.!”8 Accordingly, it was because the inimical forces of 
international anarchy enjoined upon decision-makers the need to anticipate the 
adverse effects of unmitigated power politics that they attached greater rather than 
less significance to the timely accomplishment of absolute goals such as economic 


rehabilitation and the inauguration of a less volatile security environment.'” 


Ruggie, "What Makes the World Hang Together? Neo-Utilitarianism and the Social Constructivist 
Challenge," International Organization, Vol. 52:4 (Autumn, 1998), pp. 855-885. 
*8 Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. ix-xxvi, 55-60, 73-100, 105-127. 
Ibid, see also Randall Bennett Woods, A Changing of the Guard: Anglo-American Relations, 1941- 
1946 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1990), p. 19. 
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However, American leaders were not only aware of the impact that an 
international self-help system would have upon their own welfare and security. They 
also realized that such an interdependence between systemic and _ internal 
factors—above all a state's socio-economic condition and the composition of its 
national identity—might in turn also substantially affect the ways in which anarchy 
would impinge upon the identities, interests and behaviour of other actors. Thus 
American objectives were framed in causal relation to the detrimental constraints of 
an anarchic self-help system, yet were at the same time also influenced by the 
dictates of domestic exigencies and the personal views of policy-makers on how to 
best approach international affairs. More specifically, American authorities were 
engaged in an "active process of [historical] interpretation and construction of 
reality" in which national interests were defined by the shared ideas of like-minded 
statesmen who basically sought to break with some of the more harmful aspects of 
international anarchy and thereafter remake it insofar as that it would altogether 
generate less cataclysmic threats to global peace and stability.-°° As a result, the 
attainment of such absolute objectives ultimately overrode concerns for short-term 
relative advantages over international rivals such as the Soviet Union. By 
furthermore considering, however, that a few officials nevertheless regarded the 
possibility of securing relative gains as an added incentive for detonating nuclear 
weapons,” this only further substantiates the finding that the extent to which 
absolute or relative gains are pursued is fundamentally dependent on the identities 


and interests of individual actors themselves—in particular on how they personally 


°F rank Ninkovich, Modernity and Power: A History of the Domino Theory in the Twentieth Century 


(Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp. xv, 99-132; Ruggie, "The Past as Prologue?", 
pp. 98-103, 117-125. 
a Notably Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. Wainstock, The Decision to Drop the Atomic Bomb, pp. 
40-41. 
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assess their international environment and by what means and avenues they then 


choose to alter the realities they are faced with to their country's own benefit.””” 


In so doing, American leaders essentially intended for international anarchy 
to be no longer by default equated with self-help and aggression, but to instead 
promote greater mutual state interest in seeking common absolute gains, particularly 
economic prosperity and enduring world peace. Importantly, however, policy-makers 
not only reasoned on the basis of the current order in which, as recent events had 
unmistakably shown, states' strategic environment indeed appeared to make 
multilateral cooperation extremely difficult. Thus they refused to accept self-help and 
power politics as presumably immutable givens of anarchy,’ but proposed to 
transform its structural and institutional framework in such a manner that aggressive 
state action would altogether receive less incentive and opportunity to once again 


derail the peaceful progress of international relations. 


Commensurate to Alexander Wendt's statement as to the inseparability of 
anarchy and process—i.e. the actions and practises of international actors," 
American authorities likewise realized that only when human processes allow self- 
help and aggression to be incorporated as central elements into the basic fabric of 
international politics will these internecine tendencies ultimately come to 
overshadow the peaceful interactions of states. Put differently, they rejected the 
notion that simply because states had previously made the international order a 
competitive self-help one, it would accordingly no longer be within their power to 
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"unmake those dynamics in the future.""~ In particular, American statesmen believed 


that a more inclusive and integrated global environment would over time lead states 


7° Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. xviii-xix. 


2° See Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," pp. 394-395. 
** Ibid. 
ae Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, p. 183. 
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to conceive of security not only in relative but also in increasingly absolute terms, 
trusting that such multilateral cooperation rather than focus on comparative 
advantages alone would then eventually also go a long way towards perpetuating a 


less conflict-ridden kind of international anarchy.”°° 


3.2 The United States as a revisionist status-quo power 


In a sense, American reasoning in 1945 also blurred the lines between what 


classical realists generally referred to as status-quo and revisionist powers, 
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respectively.” ' While (defensive) neo-realism treats all states as security-maximizing 


actors concerned with relative gains, traditional realists categorized states according 


208 Thus status- 


to the different ends they seek and the power needed to attain them. 
quo or satisfied powers are mainly interested in self-preservation and the protection 
of their national values, leading them to usually privilege security over power 
maximization. Revisionist or dissatisfied powers, meanwhile, attempt to effect major 
systemic change through a self-extension of their national ideals and power, so that a 
marked enhancement of the latter typically forms their primary objective. In the case 
of WWII-America, however, decision-makers ultimately transcended such a unit- 
level variation in the domestic make-up of states. In the process, the United States 
became—for lack of a better expression—a sort of revisionist status-quo power, 
realizing that in order to preserve the status-quo and thus its own absolute power and 


international position, it would essentially first have to revise substantial parts of the 


existing world order itself. 


°° On American multilateralism, see also Stewart Patrick and Shepard Forman (eds.), Multilateralism 


and U.S. Foreign Policy: Ambivalent Engagement (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 2002). 
7°” See in particular E.H. Carr, The twenty Years’ Crisis: 1919-1939: An Introduction to the Study of 
International Relations (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1946); Hans Morgenthau, Politics among 
Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace (New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948); and Frederick L. 
Schuman, International! Politics: The Destiny of the Western State System (New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1948), pp. 377-380. 
oe Schweller, "Neorealism's Status-Quo Bias," p. 99. 
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In so doing, it likewise dispensed with clear-cut distinctions in regard to the 
different means and methods employed by status-quo and revisionist powers for 
achieving their particular goals. Hence whereas satisfied states normally prefer 
economic to raw military power in order to prevent others from gaining on them, 
while dissatisfied ones more readily resort to armed force in order to break the status 
quo, the United States, for its part, chose to alternately make use of both types of 
power relative to the context and requirements of its strategic situation.””” Thus 
despite being a status-quo power intent on preserving its pre-eminent position in 
world affairs, the destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki demonstrates that American 
leaders also did not hesitate to avail themselves of their considerable military clout to 
not only buttress their domestic power, but to also extend their nation's ideas for 
future international organization. Analogous to most revisionist powers, the United 
States fell back on whatever means were available to it in order to advance its 
ultimate objectives, albeit with the important difference that it was the realization of 
absolute gains—economic recovery and the establishment of a more peaceful state 
system—rather than only relative advantages over international rivals which was 
expected to best secure America's long-term interests. Above all, US leaders believed 
that only by instituting a less disruptive form of international anarchy would it be 
possible to forestall future great power conflict similar in scale and intensity to the 
present one. Given, however, that such a reconfiguration of the status quo—not as 
regarded the United States' own position, but rather the very nature of the 
international system itself—arguably presupposed the projection of American values 
on a global level, the latter accordingly necessitated an indeed not insignificant 


9 arnold Wolfers, "The Pole of Power and the Pole of Indifference," in: Arnold Wolfers, Discord and 


Collaboration: Essays on International Politics (Baltimore, MD: The John Hopkins Press, 1952), pp. 95- 
97. 
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volume of additional power, one which ultimately only a rapid termination of 


America's engagement in the Pacific could afford. 


Contrary to realist assumptions that such added power and self-extension 
will, however, inevitably result in intensive power competition, ””” American 
decision-makers rather hoped to use their increased national power to firmly entrench 
such structures and institutions as would enable the international community to more 
systematically prohibit the resurgence of inter-state belligerency.”''Pursuant to 
Schweller's observation that revisionist powers "must exert initial pressure against 
the status quo before satisfied Powers will respond[....])with counter pressure,"*’ 
American leaders therefore likewise perceived an acute need for acting in an equally 
radical and decisive fashion. Not against any one nation in particular, however, but 
rather against the implicit preservation of the present form of conflict-laden anarchy 
as a result of continued inaction by its constituent units to genuinely reform the 
modes of human association for the benefit of all mankind.”'? The pursuit of such an 
overarching absolute objective, i.e. to install an international order of in the main 
satisfied states lacking sufficiently strong ambitions at systemic revision, 
consequently accounts in no small measure for why considerations in regard to 
absolute power-maximization largely determined the American decision-making 
process. For as Wolfers remarked, the extent to which states become interested in 
power after all "depends on the actions they expect from others," given that it is "a 
responsive interest which takes its cue from the threats, real or imagined, directed at 
things possessed and valued."*'4 Accordingly it was deemed imperative that the post- 


war order be not allowed to once again produce such elevated concerns for forcefully 


*» Ibid, p. 96. 

a Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. 53-54. 

Schweller, "Neorealism's Status-Quo Bias," p. 100. 
Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. 79-80, 126, 128-130. 
Wolfers, "The Pole of Power," p. 97. 
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accumulating relative advantages at the expense of other nations. At the very least, 
previously identified shortcomings of international arrangements—instability of 
financial markets, impotent supra-national bodies, ineffective arbitration, widespread 
disrespect of established international norms, etc-—' would need to be eliminated 
inasmuch as that they would not anew facilitate the formation of corrosive ideologies 
bent on employing territorial warfare to improve their country's relative material 
strength. Protection against such detrimental influences thus not only explains why 
the United States ultimately so vehemently insisted on the complete dismantling of 
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the German and Japanese war machine. 


In addition, it also reflects the supreme 
importance which its leaders assigned to the constitution of an international system 


in which anarchy would hopefully be precluded from spawning commensurable 


dangers to world peace and security. 


3.3 American Identity and Interests 


Altogether, American reasoning did not bear out the realist contention that 
states invariably seek relative over absolute gains. In spite of its advanced military 
might and already impressive economic capabilities, considerations for using that 
power merely in order to achieve relative advantages did not primarily inform 
American leaders’ thinking. Rather than being preoccupied with only the gains likely 
to be made by others, such concerns were ultimately subordinated to the need of first 
maximizing the United States' own absolute gains." After all, it was absolute, not 
relative power which was regarded most instrumental to accomplishing the ultimate 
end of constructing an international environment more favourable to its national 


security and well-being. Although the United States might initially gain less in 


- Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. 28, 116-117. 


a Truman, Memoirs, pp. 234-236. 
Schweller, "Neorealism's Status-Quo Bias," p. 112, 114. 
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relative terms than some of its partners due to the considerable expenditures it would 
take to implement (and protect) that vision in the first place,*'* it was nevertheless 
thought that such a strategy would in the end significantly strengthen its over-all 
position. Not only because the attainment of international primacy would make it 
much more powerful than any other state according to the crude measures of 
power,””” but also because of the wider geopolitical benefits ensuing from such a 
predominant position. These benefits, however, not only included the prospect of 
influencing other states, but also the unique opportunity of exercising more 
immediate agency and leverage over the operations of international politics in 
general.°”” Instead of as before merely being able to react to foreign threats, 
American decision-makers were anxious to, for once, set themselves the rules and 
arrangements by which states were to compete within the orderly constraints of an 
international anarchy specifically designed to less frequently foster existential 


dangers to world peace and stability.-”! 


The pursuit of such an absolute objective via global self-extension did not, 
however, as realism maintains, merely originate as a domestically-driven deviation 


from the arguably more important challenges forced on states by the international 
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system.” Rather it was because American leaders fully appreciated the disastrous 


consequences of unrestricted anarchy that their self-imposed mission to blunt its 
more destructive side-effects through an outward projection of their national values 


and ideals ultimately came to shape the very essence of America's identity in inter- 


718 Ibid, p. 112. 


E.g. gross national product; size of the armed forces; lack of economic, political, and geographic 
vulnerabilities, etc. See Robert Jervis, "International Primacy: Is the Game Worth the Candle?", 
International Security, Vol. 17:4 (Spring, 1993), p. 52. 
°° Ibid, pp. 52-53. 
Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, p. 106. 
See Schweller, "Neorealism's Status-Quo Bias," p. 115. 
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state relations.’ As such, these ideational identity factors actively contributed to the 
‘construction’ of US interests in international politics, for instance with respect to the 
United Nations and, later, NATO.” For the same reason, relative gains over Russia 
were of at best supplementary importance to American decision-making, notably 
since the Soviet Union was after all still considered to form an integral part of the 
revised post-war order.”” 

American policy-makers basically acted on the assumption that, as Alexander 
Wendt wrote, the structures of human association are determined by shared ideas 
rather than by material forces and that the identities and interests of purposive 
international actors are likewise constructed by these shared ideas rather than given 
by nature.””° Yet in so doing, they arguably failed to consider that joint experiences 
need not necessarily result in actors also sharing roughly similar ideas about the 
organization and underlying dynamics of international relations. Thus they did not 
foresee that substantial differences in their respective political identities and interests 
might also lead to radically different conceptions of collective security.””” In 
particular, they did not account for the fact that their efforts to fashion a new global 
order might ultimately not so much be viewed by the Soviet Union as an attempt to 
soften the harmful effects of uncontrolled anarchy than as merely an elaborate 
scheme to only further enhance the United States' own relative position within it. 

In the final analysis, American reasoning thus altogether underpins the 
argument that "interests, values, ideologies and strategic beliefs are in many cases 


just, if not more important than imbalances in power and threats in determining how 


ae Patrick, The Best Laid Plans, pp. xxii-xxv. 


oa Ruggie, "The Past as Prologue?", p. 120, 124. 

aes Gaddis, Strategies of Containment, p. 9. 

Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics, p. 1. 

Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," pp. 399-401. 
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states choose sides or why they wage war,"””® 


or, for that matter, in how they assess 
the chances for achieving a truly absolute and universal goal in the form of lasting 
peace and stability. In seeking to end WWII, key American officials were firmly 
convinced that greater international cooperation and a less aggressive type of anarchy 
could indeed arise from the timely realization of such an absolute objective. Hence 
nuclear weapons were not employed with the allegedly ulterior motive of acquiring 
relative advantages over the Soviet Union by denying it territorial gains in the event 
of an early Japanese capitulation. In addition to the need of sparing the lives of 
American servicemen, the use of atomic bombs instead above all answered the 
superior purpose of providing the United States with the elementary freedom, power 
and resources necessary for seeing its overriding goal of an international order more 


conducive to America's own long-term security and well-being at long last come to 


fruition. 


ox Schweller, "Neorealism's Status-Quo Bias," p. 108. 
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4. Conclusion 


In analyzing the importance of absolute and relative gains in the internal 
decision-making processes of states, it is premature to assume that a predisposition to 
either type of gain will a priori inform the reasoning and motivations of individual 
actors. Instead their preferences invariably derive from the distinctive character of 
their own national identities and interests, in particular from how they personally 
define the contents of these interests in relation to their strategic environment. As the 
rationale of American leaders in 1945 reveals, the anarchic structure of an 
international self-help system does not inevitably induce a concern for relative gains 
as neo-realism maintains. More specifically, the extent to which states give 
precedence to comparative advantages does not logically follow from international 
anarchy, but rather from how they perceive such gains to best advance their interests 
within it. Although anarchy may often prompt relative gains-considerations, actors 
are nevertheless free to decide themselves whether the pursuit of short-term relative 
advantages truly constitutes the most useful approach to accomplishing long-term 
absolute objectives such as national security and domestic well-being. Thus 
American decision-makers believed that their nation's over-all position would 
ultimately be more durably served by absolute rather than relative gains. 
Accordingly, absolute goals such as economic recovery and the inauguration of a 
more peaceful and less conflict-ridden form of anarchy were not only seen as ends in 
themselves; rather such absolute—and thus not relative—objectives also acted as the 
principal means by which to ensure the United States' future standing in the world, 


both in individual and in relative terms vis-a-vis international competitors. 


Hence their decision to employ nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was primarily governed by the absolute necessity of precipitating an early conclusion 
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of the war with Imperial Japan, given that only the latter's surrender would enable 
American statesmen to commit their undivided attention and resources to the 
satisfactory resolution of all those other pressing geopolitical matters essential for 
creating a more stable international order. Consequently, any primary level factors 
that might have affected their decision-making (military operations, casualty figures, 
relations with the Soviet Union, etc.) must not be misconstrued as merely 
monocausal influences on that process. Instead they need to be more systematically 
embedded into a secondary level analysis that not only investigates the impact of 
particular domestic or international pressures on policy-makers, but which also 
considers them as functionally interdependent aspects of a state's much broader, 


overarching foreign-policy agenda. 


Thus it is important to view politicians not as one-dimensional beings 
concerned with only one specific problem, but as actors who are simultaneously 
confronted with a multitude of different, yet often interrelated issues and exigencies. 
In so doing, it is basically their own conception of international politics that will 
ultimately determine or ‘construct’ their national identities and interests and, by 
implication, the ways and strategies deemed most beneficial for meeting these 
interests. In the case of WWII-America, an expeditious end to the war by whatever 
means available was therefore judged an indispensable precondition for 
accomplishing a higher absolute gain in its own right, one which was as such not 
merely reduced to relative advantages over prospective rivals, but above all 


identified with a far-reaching revision of the international system itself. 
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